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What Would You Do? 


: What would you do? 


Brett was in charge of launching the company's public relations program. After three months of 
: creative energy and high enthusiasm, the mood of the group began to change. Team members 
were overworked and deadlines were slipping. Even the quality of the team's work seemed to be 
| decreasing. Amidst all these concerns, Brett received a memo from his boss asking for a 
progress update. What would Brett say? How could he get the project back on track before his 

: boss pulled the plug on it? 


: What would you do? 


Even though the project is underway, Brett might start by revisiting the objectives, schedule, 

' and set of deliverables that were decided upon during the early planning phase. By reviewing 
these documents and retracing how the work then unfolded, he might uncover the roots of the 
: problems. Next, Brett needs to evaluate his options for getting his project back on track. 
Perhaps he can renegotiate some of the deadlines or narrow the project scope. Maybe he can 
hire temporary help or delegate some of his work to another group. Each step of the way, he 

; should communicate with his team and keep his boss apprised of what's happening. 
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| In this topic, you'll learn how to define the scope and mission of your projects; plan schedules, 
budgets, and tasks; and create back-up plans, so your project can keep on track even when you 
_ encounter obstacles. 


Why is it that some projects go right and some go terribly wrong? Even the best team could see its 
efforts fail if it operates without effective planning and management. 


Topic Objectives 


This topic helps you: 


e Scope out a project and define project objectives 

e Develop realistic schedules and set deadlines 

e Create an accurate and usable budget 

e Monitor budgets and keep projects on track 

e Communicate progress and problems to stakeholders 
e Assess risk and develop contingency plans 


What is project management? 


A project is a set of interrelated activities, usually involving a group of people working together toward 
a common goal or objective over a period of time. 


Designing a new product, for example, is a project. Individuals from different business units in a 
company may collaborate on design, building, testing, and modification. Once the new product 
goes into production, the project ends for the design group. The responsibility for producing, 
marketing, selling, and servicing the product is handed over to established departments or 
business units. 


Projects are undertaken at all levels in a company. They may require the efforts of a single person or 
many thousands. Their duration may range from a week to more than two years. Some involve a single 
unit of one organization. Others (such as joint ventures and partnering) cross functional or even 
organizational boundaries. 


If you're managing a project and you want to ensure its success, you need to transform what may 
begin as a vague concept into a measurable and accountable process that meets your company's 
requirements. Project management, then, is the planning, scheduling, and orchestrating of project 
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activities to achieve objectives within a specified period of time. Not surprisingly, project management 
requires strong organizational, budgeting, staffing, controlling, and communication skills. 


Why is it important? 


A project is a problem scheduled to be solved. 
-Dr. J.M. Juran 


By managing projects effectively, you generate immense benefits for your company. Here are just a 
few examples: 


e You ensure that things get done on time and on budget. These achievements add predictability 
to your organization's work. 

e You minimize costs. By finding ways to deliver on objectives within reasonable planning horizons, 
good project managers reduce costs. 

e You utilize resources effectively. Sound project management makes more efficient use of money 
and valuable employees' time. 

e You add value to the business. Projects are a key means by which organizations reach their 
strategic goals. 


What is the process? 


To manage a project, you typically progress through four phases: 


1. Defining and organizing the project: You identify the business need for and objectives of the 
project; clarify competing demands and watch for scope creep; define roles and responsibilities; 
create a project charter; and develop high-level time and cost estimates. 

2. Planning the project: You assemble your team and assign tasks; develop a budget; develop a 
schedule; and create a communications plan. 

3. Executing the project: You launch the project with your team; monitor and control progress in 
terms of cost, time, and quality; and manage risk. 

4. Closing down the project: You and the project team evaluate the team's performance; archive 
documents related to the project; capture lessons learned; and celebrate the project's 
completion. 


Overlapping tasks and activities 


Even though the four phases of project management have distinct activities associated with them and 
the process appears linear, the major tasks of the phases often overlap and are iterative. 


For example, you might begin the first phase of defining and organizing the project with an 
approximate figure for your budget and an estimated completion date for the project. Once 
you're in the second phase, planning the project and filling in the details of the project plan, 
you'll probably want your budget and schedule estimates to be much more specific. So you'll 
revisit some of the steps you took during the defining and organizing phase, asking questions in 
greater detail. Similar overlaps occur in later phases of the project life cycle. 


Returning to the activities and tasks of an earlier phase in this way does not mean that you're moving 
backward or losing ground. Rather, it simply means that you are incorporating new knowledge and 
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information into the overall plan to improve the performance of your project tasks. 


Uncover the root of the problem 


The secret to getting ahead is 


getting started. 
-Mark Twain 


Suppose you've been assigned a project with explicit responsibilities and expectations. In this case, it's 
still a good idea to make sure that you've correctly identified the underlying need that the project is 
supposed to meet so that project solves the right problem. 


For example, imagine you're an IT manager and several people in your department have asked 
for a new database and data-entry system. You informally ask them: "Why do we need the new 
system?" The answers you receive include: "We can't get the data out fast enough" and "I 
have to sift through four different reports to compile an update on my clients' recent activity." 


These responses describe symptoms, not underlying problems or needs. You need to ask more probing 
questions, such as "What type of data do you need?" "How are you using the data now?" and "How 
quickly do you need to retrieve the data?" Unless you know the answers to these and similarly detailed 
questions, you risk wasting time and money by designing a system that doesn't address your group's 
fundamental concerns. 


Here are some questions that can help you uncover the real issues at the core of your project: 


e What is the perceived need or purpose behind what we are trying to do? 
e What caused people to see this as a problem that needed solving? 

e Who has a stake in the solution or outcome? 

e How do the various stakeholders' goals for the project differ? 

e What criteria are people going to use to judge this project a success? 


Brainstorm alternatives 


After you have pinpointed the business need for the project under consideration, develop options for 
how you want to address that need. Brainstorm alternatives with your project team. Ask open-ended 
questions that encourage exploration of new ideas; for example: 


e How many different ways can we solve this problem? 

e Of the available alternatives, which will best solve the problem? Why? 

e Is this alternative more or less costly than other suitable choices? 

e Will this alternative result in a complete or only partial fix of the problem? 


Based on your responses to these and other questions, select the best alternative. 


Key Idea: Define project objectives 


Key Idea 
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_ The next step is to define your project's objectives. The success of your project will be defined 
; by how well you meet your objectives. Thus, the more explicitly you state your objectives at the 
| outset, the less disagreement there will be at the end about whether you have met them. 


When defining an objective, think SMART. In other words, an objective should be: 


e Specific, for example, who, when, or how many? 

e Measurable, for example, a success rate, or percentage completed 

e Action-oriented, for instance, make a recommendation, or, conduct a survey 
e Realistic, for example, does it meet your budget parameters? 

e Time-limited, for instance, by a specific day or month 


For example, consider a task force within an HR department that has been charged with 
developing a new health care benefits plan. Its SMART objective might be: 


"To survey... (action-oriented) 


..at least six providers that meet the department's minimum threshold criteria for service 
quality" (measurable). 


"To recommend... (action-oriented) 
..at the June board of directors’ meeting... (time-oriented) 
...the three providers... (specific) 


..that offer the best and broadest coverage at a cost that is at least 10% less... 
(realistic) 


...than the company's current per-employee contribution." 


Choosing SMART objectives will keep your team on track and help you assess progress. After all, if you 
don't know what you're trying to do, how do you know if you've done it? 


Align objectives 


In addition to making your objectives SMART, also be sure they are aligned with the company's 
objectives. Doing so ensures that everyone on the project team understands how the project at hand 
fits in with the larger company goals. It also gets everyone moving in the same direction—the right 
direction. 


Note that in the first project phase, defining and organizing, much is still in flux. Be prepared to revise 
your objectives as you gather more information about what your project is to achieve. 


Balance competing demands 


Every project has three competing demands: 


e Quality: Satisfaction of the project's requirements. 
e Time: The amount of time needed to produce the project's deliverables. 
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e Cost: The number/amount of money, people, and other resources needed to complete the 
project. 


You can think of these three competing demands as variables in an equation: 
Quality = Time + Cost 
Change any one of these variables, and you change the other two as well. 


For example, suppose you decide to complete a database project in half the time than you 
originally estimated. In this case, one of two things would happen: Your costs would go up, or 
the quality of the final product would go down. That's because you will need to employ more 
people to get the job done faster, or you'll have to accept a system that has more bugs than 
originally planned because you didn't have enough time or personnel to double-check its 
functionality. 


Deciding whether and how to make tradeoffs among quality, time, and cost is a major aspect of 
project management. It is crucial that you keep all stakeholders informed of any changes in your 
project's objectives—and that you explain the consequences of those changes in terms of quality, 
time, and cost. If you neglect to do this, your stakeholders may end up surprised—and dissatisfied—by 
the final outcome of the project. 


Activity: Juggling demands 


Try your hand at balancing time, cost, and quality. 


Your team is designing a mid-priced TV for a large electronics company. The deadline is 
: inflexible, as the TV is slated to be unveiled at a major consumer electronics trade show. The 
budget for the project is also inflexible for contractual reasons. 


7 Of the following pairs of strategies, pick the one that is most likely in each pair to help achieve 
the highest quality for the least negative impact to your budget and schedule. 


Get project out the door faster by encouraging the team to work paid overtime. 

Not the best choice. Encouraging the team to work overtime is not the best strategy. If 
they work too many hours, their attention to details may suffer. 

Hire specialists to work on the product on a temporary basis 


Correct choice. For this particular project, hiring specialists on a temporary basis is a 
better solution than encouraging the team to work overtime. The specialists can apply 
their wealth of experience to increase the quality of the product. 


7 Of the following pair of strategies, pick the one that is most likely in each pair to help achieve 
; the highest quality for the least negative impact to your budget and schedule. 


Make cuts to the product's proposed feature set 


Not the best choice. In this scenario, cutting the feature set is an unacceptable choice 
because the product will not meet quality requirements. 
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Save money by using generic rather than high-end circuitry in the set's design 


Correct choice. In a perfect world, your team would not have to scrimp on the quality of 
parts. However, in this scenario, using generic parts actually has a minimal negative 
effect on quality and is the only practical way to release funds for the extra labor that is 
needed to get the product out on time with the agreed-upon feature set. 


l Of the following pairs of strategies, pick the one that is most likely in each pair to help achieve 
; the highest quality for the least negative impact to your budget and schedule. 


Reduce the number of employees on the project 


Not the best choice. Since this project is already behind schedule, cutting manpower to 
save money is not a good strategy. 


Add an unplanned innovative feature to the product 


Correct choice. Exchanging a bit of time and money to deliver a product that is above 
and beyond the specifications is a good choice in this case. 


Beware of "scope creep" 


How does a project get to be a year late? . . . One day at a time. 
-Frederick P. Brooks, Jr. 


As you continue to define your project's objectives, be on guard against "scope creep"—expanding 
demands that go beyond the original aims. With scope creep, stakeholders put pressure on a project 
manager to do more than the project plan originally called for. As you discuss the project with 
stakeholders, they may begin defining "project success" in ever-lengthening terms and identifying 
more and more problems that they believe the project should solve. Suddenly, you realize that your list 
of objectives for the project has grown to alarming proportions. 


For example, suppose you're managing a project that focuses on improving an inefficient 
exhaust system during construction of a particular automobile model. The manager in charge of 
the model's lighting fixtures asks you to develop sturdier headlights "while you're at it." 


To avoid getting caught up in scope creep, resist the urge to solve everyone's problems with your 
project. Even legitimate or urgent problems that your company needs to address don't belong in your 
list of project objectives if they lie beyond the project's scope. If stakeholders demand that you 
increase that scope, make sure they understand the impact on quality, time, and cost. 


What is the key to making tradeoffs and redefining objectives as a project progresses? You should do 
these things only with full understanding of the consequences. And ensure that stakeholders 
understand—and accept responsibility for—those consequences. 


Activity: Managing scope creep 
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As your team suggests objectives for this project, accept or reject them according to whether or not 
you believe they are safely within the scope of the project. 


Your team is to upgrade your department's IT infrastructure. There are 50 employees in the 
: department, each of whom uses a laptop or desktop computer, and the department also 
; maintains a server. You are to make changes that will increase productivity and efficiency over 


_ the long term, without exceeding your budget of $4000 or causing serious disruptions to day- 
_ to-day operations. 


: The following are proposed objectives from your team members. Choose whether each objective 
would be in scope or out of scope. 


2 We should upgrade our anti-virus and firewall software to their latest versions. This will cost $30 
per license. (One license will be needed for each PC.) 
In scope 


Correct choice. This is the kind of simple improvement that the project's mandate calls 
for. This will require less than half of the budgeted funds and will reduce the risk of 
unplanned downtime and data loss. 


Out of scope 


Not the best choice. This is the kind of simple improvement that the project's mandate 


calls for. This will require less than half of the budgeted funds and will reduce the risk of 
unplanned downtime and data loss. 


: Would this objective be in scope or out of scope? 


: Our operating system is the problem. We should consider switching all the computers to a new 
_ one. This will cost $229 per license. 
In scope 


Not the best choice. This would require interruptions to the availability of computing 
resources, and it would exceed the budget. 


Out of scope 


Correct choice. This would require interruptions to the availability of computing 
resources, and it would exceed the budget. 


Would this objective be in scope or out of scope? 
Let's establish a more consistent schedule for server backups and maintenance. 


In scope 


Correct choice. This is a simple process improvement that shouldn't require much in 
terms of time or money. 
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Out of scope 


Not the best choice. This is a simple process improvement that shouldn't require much in 
terms of time or money. 


: Would this objective be in scope or out of scope? 


: Why don't we hold a 15-minute refresher course for the office on where to save files and how to 
| name them? 


In scope 


Correct choice. This will improve efficiency without taking up too much time. 
Out of scope 


Not the best choice. This will improve efficiency without taking up too much time. 


: Would this objective be in scope or out of scope? 


We need to replace the current server with something more cutting edge. There are some good 
: options in the $5-10K range. 


In scope 


Not the best choice. This would appear to be a case of using a project as an excuse to 
compile a wish list. 


Out of scope 


Correct choice. This would appear to be a case of using a project as an excuse to compile 
a wish list. 


Would this objective be in scope or out of scope? 
Let's ask around to see which older project files and data can be archived. 


In scope 


Correct choice. This is an unobtrusive, inexpensive improvement that can be made. 
Out of scope 


Not the best choice. This is an unobtrusive, inexpensive improvement that can be made. 


7 Would this objective be in scope or out of scope? 
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This company isn't as computer savvy as it should be. We should send all employees to a week- 
long training conference on the latest ways to compute efficiently. 


In scope 


Not the best choice. While such an undertaking might be useful, it is simply too large a 
task for the narrow project mandate. In addition, it would completely disrupt the 
department's operations. 


Out of scope 


Correct choice. While such an undertaking might be useful, it is simply too large a task for 
the narrow project mandate. In addition, it would completely disrupt the department's 
operations. 


Project sponsor 


The success of a project hinges in part on the people who participate in it. If the right people are not 
on board—or if people aren't clear about their roles and responsibilities—the project can fail. 


Whether conceptualized by a manager or a team, a project must have a sponsor. The sponsor 
authorizes the project. He or she should be a manager or executive with a real stake in the outcome 
and accountability for the project's performance. The sponsor: 


e Champions the project 

e Has the authority to define the scope of the work 

e Provides the project team with necessary resources 

e Eliminates organizational obstructions 

e Approves or rejects the final deliverables of the project 


A project sponsor also performs these critical tasks: 


e Ensures that senior management supports the project team's decisions and direction 

e Ensures that the project's progress is communicated to the rest of the organization, especially 
to leadership 

e Watches for any changes in company objectives that may affect the project's objectives 

e Helps managers resolve any difficulties regarding their direct reports' splitting time between 
project duties and regular assignments 
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Project manager 


The project manager plans and schedules project tasks and oversees day-to-day project execution. He 
or she has the greatest accountability for the endeavor's success. This person receives authority from 
the sponsor and plays a central role in each phase of the project's life cycle. 


In many respects, a project manager's tasks resemble those of any manager leading a team. Both 
individuals: 


e Identify needed resources 

e Recruit effective participants 

e Coordinate activities 

e Negotiate with higher-level management, especially the sponsor 

e Mediate conflicts 

e Set milestones 

e Manage the budget 

e Keep work on track 

e Ensure that project deliverables are provided on time and on budget 


Like team leaders, project managers do not always have formal authority over the people participating 
in the project work. 


For example, the project manager of a new IT initiative may be the IT manager, but the project 
team members may come from marketing, finance, customer service, and so forth. 


Thus project managers must rely on leadership skills to influence team members’ behavior and 
performance. 


Leadership Insight: Clarify roles 


: It's a bit of a cliché to say that we learn more from our mistakes than from our successes, but 
it's also often true — and | know this from my own experiences. | was on a team a few years ago 
; that taught me a lot. | have about 20 years' experience in the leadership development field, and 
teamwork is of course a really important piece of leadership, so you'd think | would have known 

: better. 


: And | could argue that this was a bit of a setup. A guy had put together a team of five people 
who were meant to be a senior-level team. And once he got us together, even though we didn't 
: know each other, he then exited the scene. 
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: What he told two of us independently was that we were each leader of the team. This created a 
pretty bad dynamic that we failed to resolve on our own for too long. 


| thought that | was team leader; another guy, who was about 10 years older than | was and a 

| former military officer, thought that he was. So he came in, in his way, to that first team 
meeting and took charge in the way that he thought he was supposed to take charge, and sort 
: of told us all what to do. 


My reaction was, "He's pretty bossy. I'm the one who's supposed to be in charge here." So | 

' reacted in my own way, by basically asserting myself. And this put us off on such a bad footing, 
the way the two of us reacted to each other — and I'm embarrassed to say how long that this 

_ went on, so | won't. 


: But we never actually resolved this issue until a conference call where | was so annoyed with him 
for what | thought was being so dismissive of me - and, of course, what he was doing was trying 
; to put me in my place — that | actually slammed down the phone and cut him off. 


So he called me up later and we finally had the conversation that we should have had quite a 
while before, which allowed us to share who we were, what our backgrounds were, what we 

i brought in terms of experience and education, what our goals were for the team, and what roles 
we really felt that we should be playing to make this team a success. 


2 | guess my lesson coming out of that for myself and for anybody else that | work with on teams, 
_ is you ignore team process at your peril. And no matter how experienced you are, you always 
need to pay attention to how you're going to work together as a team and who you are as team 
: members. 


Communicate the roles and responsibilities of each team member at the start of the project. 


Kate Sweetman 
President, Sweetman Consulting 


Kate Sweetman is an experienced leadership consultant, educator, 
author, editor, and speaker. Her coaching and consulting work has 
ranged from helping to shape more effective senior leaders and 
management teams in global corporations to supporting entrepreneurs 
in developing countries as they launch and grow their businesses. 
Currently, she is an instructor at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology's Legatum Center for Development and Entrepreneurship. 


She is coauthor of "The Leadership Code: 5 Rules to Lead By" and an 
expert blogger on leadership for Fast Company magazine. Kate 
previously worked at Harvard Business School as a research associate, 
where she taught the Management Communications course. Prior to 
that, she was an editor at Harvard Business Review. 


Through her consulting experience, she has designed large-scale change 
initiatives at global corporations, working with a broad range of clients 
including Goldman Sachs, Verizon, Abu Dhabi Investment Authority, and 
DHL. 


Kate holds a bachelor's degree in English from Yale University and a 
Master of Business Administration from Harvard Business School. 
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Project team leader 


Many large projects have a project team leader. This individual reports directly to the project manager 
and takes responsibility for one or more aspects of the work. In small projects, the project manager 
also acts as the project team leader. 


An effective project team leader plays six roles: 


e Initiator: Identifies actions needed to meet project goals. Encourages team members to take 
those actions. 

e Model: Demonstrates behavior that supports the project's success. For example, if team 
members need to interact with customers to complete the project, the team leader regularly 
travels to customer locations, creates customer focus groups, and so forth. These behaviors 
encourage other team members to follow suit. 

e Negotiator: Uses negotiating skills to obtain resources needed for the project. 

e Listener: Soends as much time listening as talking. Gathers signals from the environment—about 
impending trouble, employee discontent, and opportunities for gain. Makes decisions informed by 
the experiences and knowledge of many people. 

e Coach: Uses coaching to help team members excel; identifies coaching opportunities in the 
course of everyday business. 

e Working member of the team: Does a share of the work, particularly in areas where he or she has 
special competence. Acts as a member of the team. 


The tasks of a project team leader include: 


e Regularly communicating progress and problems with the project manager. 
e Periodically assessing team progress and the outlook of members. 
e Making sure that everyone contributes and everyone's voice is heard. 


Project team members 
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Project team members perform most of the work. They should be selected on the basis of their skills 
and ability to collaborate with others. The primary tasks of project team members are to: 


e Complete all assigned tasks on time. 

e Communicate dissatisfactions and concerns with the leader and other members. 
e Support the leader and other members. 

e Help others when they ask, and ask for help when they need it. 


The optimal size for a project team depends on the project's goals and tasks. Have just enough people 
to do the job and no more. Having too few people will slow you down and deprive you of needed skills. 

Having too many will also slow you down by diverting valuable time and energy into communication and 
coordination efforts. 


Project stakeholders 


A stakeholder is anyone who has a vested interest in the outcome of your project. Contributors, 
customers, managers, and financial staff are all stakeholders; they are the people who will judge the 
success or failure of the project. To help you identify all the stakeholders in a project, consider what 
functions or people might be affected by the project's activities or outcomes. Also ask who 
contributes resources—people, space, time, tools, and money—to the project. 


Once you have identified the stakeholders, ask them to spell out what success on the project means 
for them. Because stakeholders’ interests vary, their definitions of success are likely to differ. One of 
your critical tasks in the defining and organizing phase is to meld stakeholders' expectations into a 
coherent and manageable set of project objectives. 


Elements of a project charter 
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Having the right cast of characters on a project team is important. But so is having a charter that 
spells out the nature and scope of the work and management's expectations for results. A project 
charter is a concise written document containing some or all of the following: 


e The project's mission statement 

e An outline of the roles and responsibilities that people will play, including the name of the project 
sponsor 

e The scope of the project 

e Aconcise description of project deliverables (objectives) 

e The relationship between the project's goals and higher organizational goals 

e The expected time frame of the work and milestones 

e The budget, allocations, and resources available to the project team 

e A list of constraints 

e A list of any assumptions that are being made about the project 

e Quality requirements 

e Major risks 

e Benefits of the project to the organization 

e The sponsor's signature 


The value of a project charter 


Does your project have a written charter? Does it contain these important elements? If you're 
managing a project and you don't have a project charter in place, take steps to create one 
immediately. At a minimum, ensure that you create a charter for your next project. 


It may seem time-consuming to capture all of this information. But without a formal charter in place, a 
project can head off in a direction that jeopardizes organizational objectives. A project can also suffer 
"scope creep"—as stakeholders demand more and more from it. A good project charter indicates the 
desired outcomes of the effort—but not the means by which a group will achieve those ends. The 
means should be left to the project manager, team leader, and members. If you've recruited people 
with the right abilities, they'll have the competence to do the job. 


Communicating the project charter 


Once you've developed a project charter, distribute it to all stakeholders and project team members. 
The charter spells out in writing the nature and scope of the work that is being undertaken, as well as 
management's expectations for results. Failure to disseminate this information could lead to 
misunderstandings and set the project up for failure. 


Key Idea: Use the work breakdown structure 


: Key Idea 


: Many projects fail either because someone has overlooked a significant part of the work or 
managers have grossly underestimated the time and money involved. One tool that many project | 
| managers find helpful in planning is the Work Breakdown Structure. l 
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: The Work Breakdown Structure (WBS) helps you develop estimates, assign personnel, track 
progress, and show the scope of the project work. With a WBS, you subdivide a complex activity 
| into smaller tasks, continuing until the activity can no longer be subdivided. At that point, you 
have defined each task in its smallest—and most manageable—unit. 


To create a WBS: 


e Ask, "What has to be done to accomplish X?" 

e Continue to ask this question, breaking those tasks into the smallest possible subtasks, 
until your answer represents a component or task that cannot be subdivided further. 

e Estimate how long it will take to complete each of these tasks and how much each will 
cost in terms of dollars and person-hours. 


| When developing a WBS, many managers wonder when to stop subdividing the activities. As a 
general guideline, stop when you reach the point at which the work will take an amount of time 
: equal to the smallest unit of time you want to schedule. Thus, if you want to schedule to the 
nearest day, break down the work to the point at which each task takes a day to perform. 


: A WBS typically consists of three to six levels of subdivided activities. The more complex the 
| project, the more levels the WBS will have. As a general rule, no project should have more than 
;: 20 levels—and only an enormous project would have that many. 


: In the first phase of project management—defining and organizing the project—don't worry 
about the sequence in which the project activities are performed. Use the WBS during the first 
phase only to build a rough framework of activities. 


A complex project may have dozens of steps. How do you keep track of what's been done and what 
the next step is? 


Leadership Insight: The equation for change 


When people think about project management, they tend to think about Gantt charts, an 
; elaborate matrix of who's going to do what when and tracking spending, tracking finances, 
tracking deadlines, making sure everything gets done. 


: And it's true, all of those things are really important. But one of the things that often gets 
_ forgotten is: Are you in fact managing the impact that the project is having, particularly in the 
; arena of change, and the effect of the project on people and on the organization? 


7 Most projects are in fact creating change of some kind. Either they're creating change by the : 
: nature of the technology or the project, the content of the project, or they're creating change in | 
_ terms of the impact on the larger environment on the organization. 


So one of the things that I've found really useful in project management is tracking what | think 

: of as the major three components of a change effort. They derive from a kind of a age-old axiom 
called the "equation for change," which says that you get change in an organization or a person 
: when you have a clear picture of where you're going, when you have an understanding of felt 
pain, a sense of motivation of why we need to change, and a very clear idea of what to do next. 
| That is, "What am | going to do differently?" 
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» And so when I'm thinking about a project, particularly a large project, like the installation of a 
; new IT system or the moving of a building or changing the location of an organization to another 
| building, those kinds of projects, it's really important to pay attention to these three activities. 


Mapping out not only against time and people and money, but also: Are we doing, every week of 
this project, things that are strengthening and reinforcing the vision of where we're going? Are 

; we doing things every week in this project that are helping people understand why they have to 
change, what the pressure is to change, what the advantage is of the change? And are we doing 
: things every week, on a regular basis, that help people get ready to take the next step, to know 
_ what to do next? 


| find that when we track a project in that way, as well as in the traditional ways, we have a 

: much greater likelihood of success and a positive outcome. And we get great feedback from 
people who are affected by the project; they in fact are reminded why they have to do this. 

| They're reminded of what's going on and the need to change. And they're reminded of what it is 
that they in fact need to be doing differently right now on Monday morning. 


So | encourage people to do both kinds of tracking on project management. 


Because most projects create change of some kind, project managers need to communicate a clear 
picture of where the team is going and what to do next. 


June Delano 
Founding Partner, The ClearLake Group 


June Delano is a Managing Partner of Pivotal Leadership, a leadership 
consulting firm in Southeast Asia, and a Founding Partner of The 
ClearLake Group, a global advisory firm focused on strategy and 
organization. 


June has consulted in many industries and has led projects in Asia, 
Europe, Latin America, and the Americas. She is known for a deep 
understanding of the relationship between strategy, culture and 
learning, as well as ground-breaking approaches to leadership 
development. 


She was a leader of the executive development practice at The Monitor 
Group, and previously held multiple positions at the Eastman Kodak 
Company, including Director of Worldwide Learning and Development, 
and Director of Executive and Management Development. 


She has authored multiple articles, including "Communicating Across 
Differences: The Case for Becoming a Cosmopolitan Coach," published 
in the International Journal of Coaching in Organizations. 


June holds a Bachelor of Arts in journalism from Michigan State 
University and a Master of Science in organization development from 
American University. She has studied psychology, leadership, and 
organization development at The Fielding Institute, the Gestalt Institute 
of Cleveland, and NTL Institute. 


Estimate time 
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Once you are satisfied with the breakdown of tasks, ask: How much time will it take to complete each 
task? 


If a task is familiar—that is, employees have done it many times before—estimating completion time 
will not be difficult. Unfamiliar tasks, in contrast, require more thought and discussion. Here are a few 
tips for making time estimates: 


e Using experience. Base estimates on experience, using the average expected time to perform a 
task. The more familiar you or other employees are with a particular task, the more accurate 
your estimate will be. 

e Keeping estimates as estimates. Remember that estimates are just that—estimates. They're not 
guarantees, so don't change them into firm commitments quite yet. 

e Clarifying assumptions. When presenting estimates to stakeholders, make sure they are aware of 
all the assumptions and variables behind those calculations. Consider presenting time factors as 
ranges instead of fixed estimates. For example, say, "Task A will take eight to twelve hours to 
complete." Any fixed estimate is bound to be wrong; a range, on the other hand, is more likely to 
be right, because it accounts for natural variations. 

e Padding. Padding estimates is an acceptable way of reducing the risk that a task (or the entire 
project) will take longer than the schedule allows. But apply this practice openly and with full 
awareness of what you're doing. For example, if your estimate is based on receiving certain 
products within a two-week period, make sure that expectation is clear. That way, the project 
team and stakeholders know there is a chance those products may not arrive on time. Also let 
them know what the consequences of a late arrival would be. 


Estimate costs and identify needed skills 


Once you've estimated time, consider each task's potential costs. Ask what financial and other 
resources you'll need, and which skills will be necessary. Your answers will indicate the level of resource 
commitments the organization must make to support the project. You'll also gain a clearer picture of 
who should participate on the project team. If the required skills are not available within your 
organization, you'll have to acquire them through training, hiring, and/or contracting with independent 
specialists—all of which you'll have to factor into the project's costs. 


Your WBS will give you a rough estimate of how much time, how many people, and what skills you'll 
need for the project. These estimates form the foundation for the next phase in the project life cycle 
—planning the project. 


Recruit a new project team 
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In the second phase of project management, planning the project, you translate your high-level 
estimates into action. Your time estimates become schedules. Your cost estimates become budgets. 
And you bring your team together and assign tasks. 


If you have not yet assembled your project team, you should assess the skills needed for the project 
using the information you generated from the Work Breakdown Structure. Then recruit the right people 
from inside or outside your company. 


Look objectively at each task and determine exactly what skills are needed to get it done. For example, 
if your task is to create an online customer survey about a new product, you may decide that your 
team must include members with Web programming, market research, and customer service skills. 


Next, look at the people in your organization and determine who has the right skills needed for the 
project. Skills come in numerous forms, including the following: 


e Technical: expertise in specific areas, such as market research, finance, software programming 

e Problem-solving: the ability to analyze difficult situations and craft solutions that others may not 
see 

e Interpersonal: the capacity to work effectively with others 

e Organizational: understanding the company's political and logistical landscape, and forming 
networks of contacts throughout the organization 

e Developmental: the ability to master new skills as needed 

e Communication: the ability to effectively and efficiently exchange information and listen to 
others 


Make assignments according to the best matches between skill and task. You may need to provide 
training for people who need additional skills or hire someone from outside. Don't forget to budget 
time and money for any training or hiring needed to cover skill gaps. 


Leadership Insight: Choose the right people 


: Project management, if done well, can really be an exciting process. And once again, we start 
with a strategic plan. We want to have an good idea of what it is that we want to achieve, and 

: once we really can articulate our goal carefully, we can work backward and figure out what needs 
to be done, what are the steps that need to be taken, and who needs to be brought along to 
make sure that this project is a success. There are lots of tools in place, lots of software, Gantt 
charts, everything that you need to manage all the various pieces of the project. So as a leader, 
: really my most important job is putting together the perfect project team. 


So as we identify the steps that need to be taken and the people who need to be brought along 
' and need to buy into the project, we think about putting those kinds of people on the team. | 
don't need to be the smartest person in the room, but | need to have the smartest people in 

| each area involved in that project. 


And it's a real thrill for me as a leader to give those people a kernel of an idea and see what 

_ really bright people can do with that. So at Mass General, one of the efforts and one of the really 
most thrilling things that we have done there was putting together an innovations taskforce, so 

: the MGH has really built its history and its reputation on its innovation. 


: So what do we need to do to nurture innovations in our laboratories and in our clinical practices 
and make sure that they get out to the benefit of our patients? What do we need to do for 
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_ that? And also for technologies that are developed elsewhere, where do we want to be on the 
_ adoption curve? 


: We want to make sure that we are picking something up if it is state-of-the-art and it has an 
evidence base to justify the cost, but we really want to be a slower adopter until some of those 
_ things have established the track record. 


So we put together a team of scientists, administrators, nurses — and sometimes we even 
brought patients in who are users. And we had that group look at it and say, "You know what, 

| Allison? You were asking the wrong questions. You should have been asking about this and that 
and what's happening in the field and who is using what technologies and how would that apply 
: here and where is there value add-in." 


: That team went and they started to ask the right questions and they put together in a plan that 
was so exciting that years later it is still forming the basis of our innovation strategy. And it is 
| driving the decision making on a regular basis at the Mass General Hospital. 


Tap into the ideas, skills, and experience of your team members and invite them to help frame the key 
questions. 


Allison Rimm 
Senior Vice President of Strategic Planning and Information 
Management, MGH 


Allison Rimm is the Senior Vice President of Strategic Planning and 
Information Management at Massachusetts General Hospital. 


In addition to her work at the hospital, Allison is the President and CEO 
of Allison Rimm and Associates, LLC, which provides coaching and 
management consulting services to visionary organizations seeking to 
harness the power of their employees. 


Her consulting practice focuses on matching the needs of organizations 
with the skills, talents, and passions of their workforce to drive 
extraordinary business performance and to create teams that are 
joyfully committed to their collective mission. 


She has merged her passion for teaching and coaching with her strong 
executive skills to create the popular Business of Life workshops. These 
experiential workshops teach participants how to apply the principles of 
strategic planning to achieve their personal and professional goals. Her 
Web site is: www.allisonrimm.com. 


Work with an existing project team 


If a team already exists for your project, you'll need to do the best you can with the available talent. 
That means assessing people's skills and matching them to the task list, and using training to fill in skill 
gaps. 


If you have worked with the team members before and know their individual strengths, make task 
assignments yourself. If you're unfamiliar with members' individual capabilities, create two lists: one 
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with the names of all the people assigned to the project team, and another with all the skills required 
to successfully complete the work. 


At your next team meeting, go through these lists. Encourage people to talk about their own skills, and 
give the group responsibility for initially assigning people to the listed tasks. Determining assignments 
in a group setting: 


e Allows people to know what one another's skills are 
e Ensures that the right person is assigned to the task 
e Helps team members understand the finite resources they have available 


Most experts on team creation maintain that you'll rarely get all the skills you need on the team. 
Something will always be missing. And in most cases, it is impossible to anticipate every skill needed. 
Thus, the savvy project team leader looks for people with both valued skills and the potential to learn 
new ones as needed. 


Identify cost categories 


A budget is the financial blueprint or action plan for the project. It translates the project plan into 
measurable expenditures and anticipated returns over a certain period of time. 


When developing a budget, first ask yourself: What is it going to take—in terms of resources—to 
successfully complete this project? To determine the cost of the project, break it down into the key 
cost categories you anticipate. Here are the typical categories in which projects generate costs: 


e Personnel. This is almost always the largest part of a project's budget and includes full-time and 
temporary workers. 

e Travel. People may have to travel from one location to another in the course of their project 
work. Is everyone onsite, or will the team need to gather at one locale? Don't forget to budget 
for meals and lodging. 

e Training. Will training be required? If the answer is yes, will that training take place onsite or will 
there be travel expenses involved? If you plan to hire an outside contractor to provide the 
training, the budget must reflect his or her fees and expenses. 

e Supplies. In addition to the usual—computers, pens, papers, and software—you may need 
unusual equipment. Try to anticipate what the project will require. 

e Space. Some people may have to be relocated to rented space. How much room and money will 
that require? 

e Research. Will you have to buy studies or data to support this project? How much research will 
your team have to perform itself? At what cost? 
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e Professional services. Will you have to hire a market-research firm? Do you plan to bring in a 
consultant or seek legal advice? The budget must reflect the cost of each of these. 
e Capital expenditures. What more expensive equipment or technical upgrades will be necessary to 
do the job? Will any capital expenditures pay for themselves, and how? 


Consider other potential variables 


You get the answers for the questions that you ask. 
-Dr. J.M. Juran 


Once you've entered the hard-and-fast figures from these standard categories into your project 
budget, consider frequently overlooked variables that could affect the budget. 


For example: 


e Training costs to bring team members up to speed 

e Training costs at the back end to teach users to implement your project 
e Ongoing personnel costs 

e Ongoing maintenance costs for space 

e Costs for insurance 

e Licensing fees 

e Costs for outside support such as accounting or legal counsel 


Determine whether the project should proceed 


To complete the project budget, you estimate costs before the work actually begins. Thus creating 
the budget gives stakeholders and the other project management players a chance to ask themselves 
whether they really want to move ahead with this project, given the costs. 


The sponsor, for example, may wish to reconsider the project or reduce its scope once he or she sees 
the cost estimates. If the sponsor is unwilling to fully fund the budget, the project manager—and 
anyone else accountable for the success or failure of the effort—may wish to withdraw. Projects that 
are not fully funded are imperiled from the very beginning. 


Build in contingency funds 


In most cases, project budgets contain some degree of flexibility. Because it's extremely difficult to 
anticipate every expense in a project, flexibility is valuable during budget creation. 


Flexibility can actually make a project manager more effective. The best managers make changes to 
get around roadblocks and seize valuable opportunities as their projects move forward. For these 
reasons, many project managers build some contingency into their budgets. They ask for 5% of the 
estimated budget for contingency alone. This extra "wiggle room" enables them to accommodate 
some unanticipated costs without having to beg the project sponsor for more funding. 


Once you've launched your project, you can use the budget to monitor progress by comparing the 
actual outcomes of your project with the budgeted, or expected, outcomes. This monitoring and 
evaluation process in turn helps you and your team to take timely, corrective action to get a wayward 
project back on track. 
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Create a draft schedule 


To sequence and control the activities entailed by your project, you need to establish a schedule. Start 
by putting together a reasonable draft schedule using the following steps. 


1. Define tasks using the Work Breakdown Structure. 


Revisit the activities and tasks you outlined when creating your WBS in the first phase of project 
management—defining and organizing the project. 


2. Examine the relationships between tasks. 


Many project activities must be done in a particular sequence. Others can be performed in 
parallel. To reduce the overall time required by your project, look for opportunities to accomplish 
different activities in parallel. 


3. Create the draft schedule. 


List the required tasks, estimate how long each task will take to complete, and indicate the task 
relationships (which ones must be done in what sequence, and which can be done in parallel). 
You'll refine this draft schedule once everyone has reviewed it. 


Tools to create a schedule 


Activity: Survey the critical path 


A critical path diagram helps you determine the time needed to complete a project. Show that you 
know how to interpret one of these diagrams accurately. 


7 Critical paths help determine the time needed to complete a project. 


: For a theoretical project, the critical paths can be represented thus, moving from the project 
start (point A) to the project end (point |). Point A simultaneously fans out to points B, C, D, 
; and E, taking 5 days between A and each of these four points. 


2 These four points generate their own sub-paths before ultimately re-converging at point H. Point 
: B leads to point F in 20 days, and F to H in 15 days. Point C leads directly to H in 25 days. Point 
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D leads to G in 15 days, and G to H in 10. Point E leads to G in 20 days, and G to Hin 10. H 
_ leads to | in 15 days. 


: What is the critical path in this project? 


A-D-G-H-| 


Not the best choice. The critical path in a project is the linear sequence of tasks 
necessary for the completion of the project that will take the longest time to accomplish. 
This diagram shows that there are project paths that will take a longer time to complete 
than A-D-G-H-I. 


A-C-H-I 


Not the best choice. The critical path in a project is the linear sequence of tasks 
necessary for the completion of the project that will take the longest time to accomplish. 
This diagram shows that there are project paths that will take a longer time to complete 
than A-C-H-l. 


A-B-F-H-| 


Correct choice. The project path A-B-F-H-I is the linear sequence of tasks necessary for 
the completion of the project that will take the longest time to accomplish. Thus, it is the 
critical path. 


: For a theoretical project, the critical paths can be represented thus, moving from the project 
i start (point A) to the project end (point I). Point A simultaneously fans out to points B, C, D, 
and E, taking 5 days between A and each of these four points. 


These four points generate their own sub-paths before ultimately re-converging at point H. Point 
: B leads to point F in 20 days, and F to H in 15 days. Point C leads directly to H in 25 days. Point 
| D leads to G in 15 days, and G to H in 10. Point E leads to G in 20 days, and G to Hin 10. H 

; leads to l in 15 days. 


2 If all goes according to schedule, how long will this project take? 


55 days 


Correct choice. The total length of the project is equal to the length of the critical path, 
which, in this case, is A-B-F-H-lI. 


80 days 


Not the best choice. The total length of the project is equal to the length of the critical 
path, and no project path in this diagram totals 80 days. 


50 days 


Not the best choice. The total length of the project is equal to the length of the critical 
path. Although the total time required for the project path A-E-G-H-I is 50 days, this is 
not the project's critical path. 
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For a theoretical project, the critical paths can be represented thus, moving from the project 
: start (point A) to the project end (point I). Point A simultaneously fans out to points B, C, D, 
and E, taking 5 days between A and each of these four points. 


These four points generate their own sub-paths before ultimately re-converging at point H. Point 
B leads to point F in 20 days, and F to H in 15 days. Point C leads directly to H in 25 days. Point 
: D leads to G in 15 days, and G to H in 10. Point E leads to G in 20 days, and G to H in 10. H 

_ leads to l in 15 days. 


: If the time between task D and task G increases by 5 days, how will this affect the total time 
| necessary to complete task G? 


It will increase by 5 days. 


Not the best choice. There are two project paths leading to the completion of task G: A- 
E-G and A-D-G. The total time of path A-E-G is 25 days, while the total time of path A-D- 
G is 20 days. If the time between task D and task G increases by 5 days, then the total 
time of path A-D-G will become 25 days. Since this is not more than the 25 days 
necessary for path A-E-G, the total time necessary to complete task G does not increase. 


It will stay the same. 


Correct choice. There are two project paths leading to the completion of task G: A-E-G 
and A-D-G. The total time of path A-E-G is 25 days, while the total time of path A-D-G is 
20 days. If the time between task D and task G increases by 5 days, then the total time 
of path A-D-G will become 25 days. Since this is not more than the 25 days necessary for 
path A-E-G, the total time necessary to complete task G does not increase. 


It will decrease by 5 days. 


Not the best choice. An increase in the amount of time between two tasks will never 
decrease the amount of time needed to complete a task. 


7 For a theoretical project, the critical paths can be represented thus, moving from the project 
; start (point A) to the project end (point I). Point A simultaneously fans out to points B, C, D, 
and E, taking 5 days between A and each of these four points. 


These four points generate their own sub-paths before ultimately re-converging at point H. Point 
: B leads to point F in 20 days, and F to H in 15 days. Point C leads directly to H in 25 days. Point 
D leads to G in 15 days, and G to H in 10. Point E leads to G in 20 days, and G to Hin 10. H 

: leads to l in 15 days. 


: If the time between task G and task H increases by 10 days, how will this affect the total time 
necessary to complete the project? 


It will increase by 10 days. 


Not the best choice. Although the time between tasks G and H increases by 10 days, the 
total time needed to complete the project will only increase by the amount that path A- 
E-G-H-I becomes longer than the critical path A-B-F-H-I. 


It will increase by 5 days. 


Correct choice. Currently, the critical path in the project is A-B-F-H-I, which takes 55 
days. If the time between tasks G and H increases to 20 days, then the project path A-E- 
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G-H-I will take 60 days total. Since this is 5 days more than the current critical path, the 
total time needed for the project will increase by 5 days. 


It will not increase. 


Not the best choice. Increasing the time between tasks G and H by 10 days makes path 
A-E-G-H-I longer than the critical path. That increases the amount of time necessary to 
complete the project. 


Select the right tool 


How do you decide which scheduling tool or method to use to create your draft schedule? Select the 
one you're most comfortable with, as long as it does the job. Don't use a tool just because everyone 
else does or because it's the latest thing. To choose a method, look at how you're currently tracking 
and scheduling your own work. Are you satisfied with it? If you are, consider using this system to 
schedule your project. But remember that you'll need to communicate the schedule to all team 
members. 


Also, keep in mind that a number of software packages are available to help you develop and manage 
your schedule. To figure out which software is best for you, get recommendations from users. Unless 
you are already familiar with the software, build time into your personal schedule to learn it. You may 
need to get reliable training and technical support for the program. 


Optimize your schedule 


With your team, critically examine your draft schedule and seek ways to make it more accurate, more 
realistic, and tighter. Look for the following: 


e Errors. Are all time estimates realistic? Pay particular attention to time estimates for tasks on 
the critical path. If any of these tasks cannot be completed on time, the entire schedule will 
unravel. Also, review the relationships between tasks. Does your schedule reflect the fact that 
some tasks can start simultaneously and that others cannot start until some other task is 
completed? 

e Oversights. Have any tasks or subtasks been left out? Has time for training and maintenance 
been overlooked? 

e Overcommitments. Will some employees have to work 10 to 12 hours per day for months on end 
to complete the tasks assigned to them in the schedule? Are you expecting a piece of equipment 
to perform in excess of its known capacity? To remove such overcommitments, redistribute the 
workload. 

e Bottlenecks. Will work necessary for a particular task pile up at that point in the process? Think 
of an auto assembly line that has to stop periodically because the people who install the seats 
cannot keep up with the pace of the line. To remove bottlenecks, you'll need to improve the 
work process used in that task (that is, speed it up) or to shift resources into that task—for 
example, by adding more people or better machinery. 


Your overall goal in optimizing your schedule is to tighten it as much as possible, within reason. 
Because tasks on the critical path define the duration of the entire project, look carefully at them for 
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opportunities to shorten the schedule. By shifting more resources to tasks on the critical path, you 
may be able to remove a bottleneck. Consider diverting resources from noncritical tasks to the more 
critical ones. For example, if you have four people working on a task that has four to five days of slack 
time, shift some or all of those people onto a critical-path task for several days. 


Make the most of meetings 


Hold regular meetings 


Meetings are typically the least favorite activity of busy, action-oriented people. However, they are 
often the best way to communicate information. Meetings provide forums within which project team 
members can share ideas and make decisions. To make the most of meetings, stick to a regular 
schedule as much as possible. If people know that project team meetings take place every Monday 
from 3 to 4 p.m., for example, they can plan their other responsibilities around those times. Having a 
regular schedule also saves meeting organizers the frustrating task of finding a time when everyone is 
available. 


Write meeting minutes 


If you're managing a sizable project with plenty of meetings and many participants, you can easily lose 
track of what has been done and what hasn't, who has agreed to things and who hasn't. To avoid this 
scenario, systematically keep track of decisions, assignments, and action items. Many organizations 
use meeting minutes—notes recorded by an appointed individual—for this purpose. The minutes are 
reviewed and approved at the next meeting and amended if necessary. Approved minutes then go into 
a file, where participants can consult them as needed. 


Draft progress reports 


In addition to writing meeting minutes, many project managers create progress reports that track all 
the work that's being done on a project. 


For example, if you're overseeing the development of a new product line, you might write a 
progress report that updates team members on the R&D testing under way, the marketing 
specialists' survey findings on customer needs, and the financial analysts' latest forecasting of 
projected revenues. 


As with meeting minutes, be sure to file progress reports in an orderly way that makes them accessible 
to whoever needs the information. 
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Key Idea: Communicate with stakeholders 


Key Idea 


Project stakeholders want continuous updates, status reports, and progress reports. 

| Understanding these individuals' expectations, making tradeoffs among their demands to create 
a feasible project scope, and keeping them continuously informed are vital for achieving your 

| project objectives. Establish a plan to communicate with key stakeholders on a regular basis, for 
example by holding a monthly meeting supplemented with weekly status reports. At a minimum, 
: you will want to meet with stakeholders to: 


e Identify project goals 

e Alert them of changes in the project's objectives, the consequences of those changes in 
terms of quality, time, and costs, and to verify that they accept responsibility for those 
consequences 

e Clarify assumptions about projected costs and completion dates 

e Obtain feedback on the project management process after the project is completed 


In communicating about the project with stakeholders, be aware of the common tendency to 

: downplay or hide problems as they come up. If you give in to this tendency and the problems 
sabotage the project (in the stakeholders' eyes), you'll be in twice as much trouble as you would 
| have if you had alerted stakeholders in the first place. 


You and your team aren't the only ones interested in keeping the project on track. You need reliable 
ways of keeping your project stakeholders in the loop. 


Make team communication ongoing and two-way 


While it is important to share information when managing a project, it's equally vital to listen to what 
others have to say. Take the time to ask team members how they are doing and how they perceive 
the project. When you listen to their concerns and invite their viewpoints, you help keep them 
motivated and invested in the project at hand. 


Leadership Insight: Define success upfront 


So my most memorable moment was straight out of college, and it was my first job. | was sitting 
in a review of a marketing plan that had been agreed some months before | had arrived, and the 

: guys around the table — the brand managers, the marketing manager — were all there agreeing, 
looking at the results and how we arrived at where we all thought we were going to be after the 

| program had been executed. 


And what struck me was that, as the brand managers went through their results, the results 

; were quite different — in fact very different — from what the marketing manager had thought 
was going to be the end result. And it really struck me that as the marketing manager dug 

: deeper as to why that was the case it wasn't because the guys wanted to do something 
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: different - it was that their definitions of what was success at the end, or would be success at 
: the beginning, was different. Their interpretation of what a success was quite different. 


So, as an analyst brand-new out of a college, the biggest thing | learned was make sure at the 

: very beginning that when you are doing the analysis to define what success will be, that you 
make sure you sit down with your own manager, you sit down with the managers you are meant 
: to be working with, and let everybody understand what it is that definition of success should be. 


: And the final thing | took from it as a young analyst many years ago was that you should never 
be afraid to ask the questions, particularly when it pertains to information and data, because you 
; can act as an independent honest broker with people who rely on you for data. 


So that was the biggest lesson for me and certainly something that has been a kind of 

: cornerstone of my career, which is: When in doubt, check and look at the information, because it 
can be that the defining moment — defining moment is a wrong word — but it can be critical 
when it comes to getting people to agree or not agree. 


Problems can arise when members of a team have different definitions of success. 


Adrian Beggan 
Director, Sales and Market Intelligence, Google 


Adrian Beggan is a Director of Sales and Market Intelligence for Google 
Inc., based in Dublin, Ireland. In his role at Google, he leads the design, 
development, and implementation of the Global Sales and Market 
Intelligence platform. 


Prior to his time at Google, Adrian was Director of EMEA Business 
Intelligence for Dell Inc. His seven years at Dell culminated in 
establishing EMEA as the global template for the marketing database 
and business intelligence function. 


Adrian began his marketing career at Guinness Ireland Group, where he 
worked as a marketing analyst and implemented a national customer 
database for Guinness Clothing and Merchandising. 


Adrian received his Bachelor of Science in management science from 
Trinity College Dublin and his Master of Business Administration from 
University College Dublin. He also attended Harvard Business School's 
High Potential Leadership Program and is enrolled in the Master of 
Science in Economics program at Trinity College Dublin. 


Hold a launch meeting 
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Once you've drafted a project charter, assembled a team, and scheduled the project work, you're 
ready to enter the third phase of project management—executing the project. Start by launching the 
project. 


The best way to launch a project is through an all-team meeting. While you and your project team will 
have discussed the project extensively and engaged in detailed planning before the launch meeting, 
there is no substitute for a face-to-face gathering attended by all team members. Be sure to include 
the project sponsor. 


Physical presence at this meeting has great psychological value, particularly for geographically 
dispersed teams whose members may have few future opportunities to convene as a group. Being 
together at the very beginning builds commitment and bolsters each participant's sense that the team 
and project are important. 


During your project's launch meeting, strive to accomplish the following tasks: 


e Define roles and responsibilities. 

e Review the project charter. 

e Seek unanimous understanding of the project charter. 

e Have the project sponsor explain why the project's work is important and how its goals are 
aligned with the larger organizational objectives. 

e Outline the resources that will be available to the team. 

e Describe team incentives. 


Key Idea: Monitor the project's budget 


Key Idea 


One way to monitor project activities is to compare the actual spending results for a given 

| period with the spending specified in your budget. The difference between actual results and the 
results expected by the budget is called a variance. A variance can be favorable when the actual 
_ results are better than expected—or unfavorable when the actual results are worse than 

_ expected. 


: If evaluation reveals that the project's spending is on target, with actual results matching the 
; budget's expected results, then you don't need to make adjustments. However, if actual results 
compare unfavorably with the expected results then you must take corrective action. 


For example, suppose your team expected to pay outside consultants $24,000 in July, 
but you find that actual payments totaled $30,000. In this case, you would need to 
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investigate the reason for this discrepancy and possibly correct the situation. 


: When monitoring actual costs against your estimates, watch out for these common 
contingencies that can send your project over budget: 


e Failure to factor in currency exchange rates or to predict fluctuations in exchange rates 

e Unexpected inflation during long-term projects 

e Lack of firm prices from suppliers and subcontractors 

e Estimates based on different costing methods; for example, hours versus dollars 

e Unplanned personnel costs used to keep the project on schedule, including increased 
overtime 

e Unexpected space or training needs 

e Consultant or legal fees needed to resolve unforeseen problems 


: Most of these contingencies could not have been predicted before your project began. That's 
why you need to stay alert to the real numbers as they come in. Watch for significant deviations 
; from the budgeted amounts. Then find out the reason for the differences and take corrective 

: actions. 


You can't spend your way out of every problem. More often than not, your project budget will be tight, 
and, as manager, it's your job to keep your team to it. 


Analyze and investigate variance 


You can use variance analysis to evaluate different aspects of a project, such as: 


e Hours: How much work effort has been expended on any given activity? Does the number of 
hours expended match the number specified in the budget? If not, why not? 

e Activities: Which activities have been worked on? When did they start? Are they complete? Were 
they finished on schedule? If not, why not? 

e Milestones: Have milestones been met? If so, which ones? If not, why not? 

e Deliverables: Have deliverables been completed on time? Did they meet quality standards? What 
caused any shortfalls? 


There are many causes of variance. Here are just a few: 


e Vague project objective 

e Ambiguous project scope 

e Overly optimistic schedule 

e Incomplete project plan 

e Failure to manage risks 

e Lack of proper tracking and control 
e External forces 

e Unforeseen events 


What should you do if you detect unfavorable variances? In general, you need to investigate them 
immediately. Revisit tasks and times outlined in your project plan and budget. Challenge assumptions, 
deadlines, resource allocations, and stated deliverables. Ask yourself: Why did this variance occur? Is it 
likely to repeat itself? What corrective measures are called for? 
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Corrective actions may include requesting a change in resources, fast-tracking the schedule, or 
persuading the sponsor to accept the variance. With any corrective action, don't try to develop the 
action yourself; draw on the insights of the people closest to the problem as well. 


Some ways to control variances and keep your project on track are conducting periodic quality checks, 
tracking milestones, and building a suitable monitoring or control system. 


Activity: What went wrong? 


Any number of factors can cause your project's actual budget to deviate from projections. See if you 
can identify causes of variance. 


You work for a major advertising firm. Between the months of January and June, your firm 
developed and launched a new campaign for Grumpleman's All-Natural Botanical Soap. Looking 
back, you see that your team was significantly over budget at various points during the project. 
Now you are trying to identify the contributing factors. 


One member of your team, Ben, attempts to explain the budget variance in February and March. 
"That was the creative development phase of the project. | think most of the variance in that 

| period is due to overtime hours. The team went overboard on research and brainstorming work, 
because we thought our objective was to rethink Grumpleman's entire advertising strategy, not 
| just to create new ads in line with their current strategy. We also thought that we'd be doing 
magazine and billboard ads in addition to TV spots. It didn't help that James left the firm in 
February; losing a team member meant that everyone else had to work more hours." 


: Which of the following root causes of variance has Ben not identified? 


Vague project objectives 


Not the best choice. The team did not know whether their job was to rethink 
Grumpleman's entire advertising strategy or just to produce some new ads for the 
company. This suggests that they were never given a clear project objective. 


Ambiguous project scope 


Not the best choice. The team thought that they should be conceiving of magazine and 
billboard ads in addition to TV spots. This suggests that they did not have a clear idea 
about the scope of the project. 


Failure to manage risks 
Correct choice. Nothing in Ben's story suggests that the team failed to manage risks. 


Unforeseen events 


Not the best choice. James's departure was an unforeseen event that hurt the team and 
drove costs up. 


Allison, another member of the team, attempts to explain the major budget variance in May: "We 
; had planned to wrap up shooting the new commercial spots in April. It turned out that filming 
continued into early May. Also, the client was adamant about buying ads during ABS's 

| Wednesday prime time lineup, but ABS suddenly increased the price of those ads because of 
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their successful new programs. We have to take some of the blame for this, though. Usually we 
budget extra amounts in case prices increase; | don't know why we didn't in this case." 


: Which of the following root causes of variance has Allison not identified? 


An incomplete project plan 
Correct choice. Nothing in Allison's story suggests that the project plan was incomplete. 


Failure to manage risks 


Not the best choice. Usually, the team allocates extra money in the budget to cover price 
increases. But Allison noted that this risk management strategy wasn't used in this 
particular case. 


External forces 


Not the best choice. The pressure from the client to run ads during ABS's Wednesday 
prime time lineup was an external force contributing to the high budget variance in this 
month. 


Overly optimistic schedule 


Not the best choice. The team expected filming of the TV ads to be completed in April, 
which proved to be too optimistic. The filming continued into May. 


Conduct quality checks 


To make a quality check, you examine some unit of work at an appropriate point to ensure that it 
meets specifications. For example, if your project entails building a new e-commerce site, you, as the 
project manager, may want to test components of the software system as they are developed. That 
way, you can see whether they function according to plan. 


Periodic quality checks uncover conditions that are out of specification. Once you've identified these 
problems, your project team can identify and address the causes. Subsequent tasks' outcomes are 
then more likely to meet quality standards. 


Consider these guidelines for achieving high-quality products and results: 


Don't rush quality checks to meet deadlines. The cost of fixing problems after the fact is usually 
far greater than the cost of confronting and solving them before they spin out of control. 
Determine quality benchmarks in the planning phase. Take into account things such as your 
organization's policies regarding quality, stakeholders' requirements, the project's scope, and any 
external regulations or rules. 

Inspect deliverables using the most appropriate tools; for example, detailed inspections, 
checklists, or statistical sampling. 

Accept or reject deliverables based on previously defined measures. Rejected deliverables can be 
returned or reworked, depending on costs. 


Track milestones 
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Milestones, or significant events in a project, remind team members of how far they have come and 
how much further they must go. They may include completion of key tasks on the critical path. Here 
are a few examples: 


e The sponsor's acceptance of a complete set of customer requirements for a new service 
e The successful testing of a product prototype 

e Installation and successful testing of a critical piece of equipment 

e Delivery of finished components to the stockroom 

e Completion of the project—the ultimate milestone! 


Milestones should be highlighted in the project schedule and used to monitor progress. You can also 
use them as occasions for celebrating progress when celebration is called for. Some project teams 
recognize milestones with a group luncheon or a trip to a sporting event. 


Build a monitoring/control system 


Budgets, variance analysis, quality checks, and milestones are basic monitoring and control devices 
that apply generally to projects. But there may be other methods that apply specifically to your 
situation. Do you know that they are? If you don't, here are some guidelines for selecting and 
implementing them: 


e Focus on what is important. Continually ask: What is important to my organization? What are we 
attempting to do? Which parts of the project are the most crucial to track and control? Where 
are the essential points at which we need to place controls? 

e Build corrective action into the system. Your control system must use information to initiate 
corrective action; otherwise, all you are doing is monitoring. If quality is below standard, set up 
an ad hoc group to determine the cause and fix the problem. But don't let control lapse into 
micromanagement. Encourage the people closest to the problem to make the needed 
corrections. 

e Emphasize timely responses. Corrective actions require real-time, daily, or weekly information 
about what's going on with your project. 


No single control system is right for all projects. A system that's right for a large project will swamp a 
small one with paperwork, while a system that works for small projects won't have enough muscle for a 
big one. So, find the one that's right for your project. 


Three steps for managing risk 
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Every project contains risks—for example, a supplier to whom you've outsourced an important task 
falls a month behind schedule or a key member of your project team is suddenly hospitalized for 
several weeks. While executing your project, you need to practice risk management: identifying key 
risks and developing plans for preventing them or mitigating their adverse effects. Some risks are 
relatively easy to anticipate; others are very difficult. 


To manage anticipated risks, apply this process: 


1. Conduct a risk audit 
2. Take actions to avoid or minimize risk 
3. Develop contingency plans 


Key Idea: Conduct a risk audit 


Key Idea 


Conduct a systematic audit of all the things that could go wrong with your project. A risk audit 
_ involves the following steps: 


e Collect ideas widely. People's perspectives about risk differ greatly. Some foresee perils 
that others miss entirely. By talking with project team members, customers, or suppliers, 
you may harvest some surprising information. For example, a supplier may tell you that a 
rival company is working on a product for the same market that your team is working on— 
and that the competitive product development team is much further along than yours. 

e Identify internal risks. Understaffing can be a source of risk. One key resignation, for 
example, could cause an important project to collapse. Poorly trained quality assurance 
personnel represent another source of internal risk. Their substandard work may allow 
defective or dangerous products to reach customers, resulting in a costly product recall, 
lawsuits, and a public relations fiasco. 

e Identify external risks. An external risk may take the form of an emerging new technology 
that will render your new product line obsolete. An impending regulatory change may also 
pose a threat. External risks are numerous and often hard to spot. Some large technology 
companies maintain small "business intelligence" units to identify these threats. 


As you conduct your risk audit, pay particular attention to areas with the greatest potential to 

: harm your project. Depending on the project, these areas might include health and 
environmental issues, technical breakdowns, economic and market volatility, or relationships with 
: customers and suppliers. Ask yourself where your project is most vulnerable. Then consider 
these questions: What are the worst things that could go wrong in these areas? Which risks are 

; the most likely to surface? 


The best way to minimize the impact of problems on your project is to anticipate them. How can you 
plan for complications that might arise? 


Take actions to avoid risk 


In the most drastic cases, you may alter your project's scope to avoid risks that the organization is not 


prepared to confront. 
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For example, a sausage maker, fearful of bacterial contamination somewhere in the production 
or distribution channel, may decide to produce only precooked and aseptically packaged meats. 


In another case, you may take positive steps to prevent risks from escalating into full-blown crises. 


For example, if you are concerned that a key project member may leave the company, consider 
taking these steps: 


e Make sure the project member has a visible and attractive future within the company. 

e Start preparing and training employees to fill that person's place in the event that he or 
she leaves. 

e Distribute important tasks among several reliable project team members. 


Develop contingency plans 


Some risks cannot be avoided. Others can be reduced, but only in part. Develop contingency plans for 
unavoidable and uncontrollable risks. A contingency plan is a course of action you prepare in advance 
to deal with a potential problem. It answers this question: "If __—_—— happens, how could we respond in 
a way that would neutralize or minimize the damage?" Here is an example of a project contingency 
plan: 


The Acme Company set up a two-year project to modernize its manufacturing facilities. Senior 
management regarded the two-year deadline as crucial. Recognizing the real risk that the 
deadline might not be met, the sponsor agreed to set up a reserve fund that could be used to 
hire outside help if the project fell behind schedule. This contingency plan included a monthly 
progress review and a provision that falling three or more weeks behind schedule would trigger 
release of the reserve funds. In addition, two managers were charged with identifying no less 
than three vendors who could help with the project. 


A good contingency plan prepares your project and company to deal quickly and effectively with 
adverse situations. When disaster strikes, managers and project members with a plan can act 
immediately; they don't have to spend weeks trying to figure out what they should do or how they will 
find the funds to deal with their new situation. 


Deal with unanticipated risks 


The above process works well when risks can be anticipated. But what about risks that cannot be 
anticipated? 


For example, consider a new technology that emerges without warning and enables a rival 
company to come out with a product that makes yours obsolete. The traditional tools of 
project management—high-level estimates, budgets and schedules, control systems, etc.— 
couldn't have helped you anticipate this event. 


When uncertainty is high, you need something more than conventional risk management—you need 
adaptive project management. Adaptive management approaches project activities as smaller, iterative 
learning experiences. The information gathered from these incremental activities is then used and 
applied towards subsequent tasks. Some companies refer to this approach as "rapid iterative 
prototyping." 
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Consider the way in which venture capitalists work with entrepreneurs. They seldom give 
entrepreneurs a large sum of money at the beginning of a project. Instead, venture capitalists 
stage their commitment as their entrepreneurial partners produce results. If the entrepreneur 
has a plan to develop a breakthrough software application, the venture capitalist will provide 
only enough money for the project to move forward to the next level. If the entrepreneur 
succeeds in reaching that level, the venture capitalist will review progress and develop 
expectations for the next step. Each investment gives the venture capitalist opportunities to 
probe for more information, learn, and reduce uncertainty. 


An adaptive project management model encourages you to: 


1. Perform experiments iteratively and quickly. Team members engage in small, quick incremental 
experiments with the project work. They evaluate the outcomes of those experiments and make 
adjustments moving forward. The quick turnaround time helps them learn fast and apply their 
new knowledge promptly to the remaining project work. Many companies refer to this as "rapid 
iterative prototyping." 

. Have fast cycles. Long lead times interfere with the iterative approach. 

3. Emphasize early delivery of value. Instead of delivering value at project end, your team provides 
deliverables earlier and in smaller pieces. This encourages feedback and enables team members 
to incorporate learning into subsequent activities. 

4. Staff the project with people who have a talent for learning and adapting. Some people are faster 
learners and more amenable to change than others. 

5. Avoid over-relying on decision-making tools that assume predictability. Decision-making tools 
such as return on investment, net present value, and internal rate of return are useful when 
future cash flows are reasonably predictable. However, when a project has a high degree of 
uncertainty associated with it and future cash flows can't be predicated, these decision-making 
tools are less valuable. 


N 


Adaptive project management may not be necessary for every project. But you do need to use it when 
uncertainty during the planning and execution phases is high—that is, when you can't anticipate all the 
risks or when your project may have a wide range of potential outcomes. 


The importance of wrapping up 


Closing down your project is the fourth and final phase of project management. During this phase, your 
team delivers or reports its results to the project sponsor and stakeholders and then examines its own 
performance. Closing down the project is important because it gives everyone a chance to reflect on 
what they've accomplished, what went right, what went wrong, and how the outcome might have been 
improved. Such reflections form the core of organizational learning—which should be leveraged in other 
projects sponsored by your organization. 
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Activities within the closedown phase include: 


e Performance evaluation 
e Documentation 

e Lessons learned 

e Celebration 


Performance evaluation 


With performance evaluation, you determine how well the project performed relative to quality, 
schedule, and cost, as well as any subsequent amendments: 


e Objectives or deliverables: Have all objectives been met? Have project deliverables met the 
mandated specifications? For example, if the project charter required the delivery of a complete 
plan for entering a new market—including data on market size, a listing of competing products 
and prices, and so forth—the plan submitted by the project should be evaluated against each of 
those details. 

e Schedule: Was the project completed on time? If not, the project team should do two things: (1) 
estimate the cost of the project's tardiness to the company, and (2) determine the cause of the 
delay and identify how it could have been prevented. 

e Cost: What did completion of the project cost? Was total cost within budget constraints? If the 
project ran over budget, the team should determine the cause of the overspending and identify 
how that variance might have been avoided. 


Ideally, an independent party capable of making an objective assessment should conduct the post- 
project evaluation. 


Documentation 


Every large project produces reams of documents, such as meeting minutes, budget data, the 
closedown performance evaluation, and so forth. It's vital to collect and store these documents to 
encourage learning. Consider this example: 


Two years ago, a market-strategy project team was credited with the successful launch of a 
new breakfast cereal, CornCrunchies. The team's deliverable was a complete market analysis 
and plan for introducing a new cereal. 


Helen, a product manager at the same company, has been given the job of organizing and 
leading an analogous project—this one aimed at introducing KiddieKrunchies, another breakfast 
food under development. To learn from the CornCrunchies experience, Helen and core members 
of her project team spend several days poring through the stored documents of that earlier 
project. They pick out useful reporting templates, research reports, and Gantt charts. They also 
interview the CornCrunchies project manager and several key participants. 


Then one of Helen's coworkers, Stephen, makes an important discovery. "A report | found in 
the file cites a meeting between our marketing people and Fieldfresh, a major U.K. grocery 
distributor. According to this report, Fieldfresh had proposed being the exclusive U.K. 
distributor for CornCrunchies, but we went with Manchester Foods instead." 


"And we all know what a poor job Manchester has done," Helen chimes in. "Make a copy of that 
report. We'll want to have Fieldfresh on our list of possible distributors." 
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In this case, Helen's team found several useful pieces of information in the previous project's 
documentation: a proven approach to organizing work around marketing analysis and planning; 
reporting forms; and a potential overseas distributor. 


Your project may likewise be a mine of useful information for subsequent project teams—but only if 
you gather all important documents and store them in accessible formats. 


Key Idea: Lessons learned 


Key Idea 


As your project winds up, all participants should convene to identify what went right and what 
went wrong. They should list their successes, mistakes, corrected assumptions, and processes 
_ that could have been handled better. That list will become part of the project's documented 

` record. 


: Here is a partial list of questions that participants need to address during a lessons learned 
: session: 


e In retrospect, how sound were our assumptions? 

e How well did we test our key assumptions? 

e How well did we seek out alternatives to our business problem? 

e Did we under- or overestimate time estimates for tasks? 

e Were our meetings productive? 

e If we could start over again tomorrow, what would we do differently? 


: Make a systematic list of these lessons, grouped by topic (for example, planning, budgeting, 
execution, and so forth). Ensure that the document is available to all subsequent project teams. 
_ Next to the project deliverables, these lessons may be the most valuable output of your team's 
: effort. 


Every project can teach us something about how to handle the next one. How can you capture lessons 
learned? 


Celebration 


To mark the formal end of a project, hold a celebration to acknowledge the team's success. Invite all 
project team members and the project sponsor. Consider inviting customers, suppliers, and non-project 
employees who nevertheless contributed to the group's results. Reflect on what the team 
accomplished and how the project has benefited the company. If the project failed to deliver on its 
entire list of objectives, highlight the effort that people made and the goals they did achieve. 


Finally, use the occasion to thank all who helped and participated. Once that's done, pop the corks and 
celebrate the end of your project! 


Overview 
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This section provides interactive exercises so you can practice what you've learned. These exercises 
are self-checks only; your answers will not be used to evaluate your performance in the topic. 


Scenario 


Assume the role of a manager in a fictional situation and explore different outcomes based on your 
choices (5-10 minutes). 


Check Your Knowledge 


Assess your understanding of key points by completing a 10-question quiz (10 minutes). 


Scenario: Part 1 


: Part 1 


: Rebecca is the information services manager at Primus, Inc., which publishes several newsletters 
about exercise and other health-related topics. Primus has recently decided to expand into book 
' publishing and conferences. The company knows it will need a new database to manage 

_ conference registrations and one-time book purchases in addition to the usual newsletter 

_ subscriptions. 


l Rebecca's boss, Evelyn, has assigned Rebecca the task of designing the new database. Evelyn : 
; reminds her, "All your stakeholders—me, the CEO, the fulfillment manager, and others—are going | 
to need regular updates on your progress. And we need you to get moving on this as quickly as į 
; possible." 


Rebecca begins defining and organizing the project. She sets measurable, realistic objectives for 
' the project. And she determines what the various stakeholders will want from the new database. 
She also defines stakeholders' roles and responsibilities and creates a project charter. But these 
are just a few aspects of the first phase of project management. 


What else should Rebecca do during the defining and organizing phase? 


e Assemble a team of individuals who have the skills needed for 
successful implementation of the project 


Not the best choice. 


Assembling a team is actually part of the second phase of project 
management—planning the project. Though there may be some 
overlap between these phases, Rebecca should hold off 
assembling her team until she has more fully defined the project's 
parameters and objectives. 


e Develop a detailed schedule showing the tasks required by the 
project and the estimated timetable for each task 


Not the best choice. 
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Developing a detailed schedule is part of the planning phase of a 
project life cycle, the phase that follows defining and organizing 
the project. While Rebecca might develop a rough budget and 
timetable in the defining and organizing phase, she should save 
the detailed figures and schedules for the planning phase. At that 
point, she will have more fully defined the project's parameters 
and objectives. 


Decide how to make trade-offs among the time, costs, and 
quality associated with the database project 


Correct choice. 


Time, cost, and quality strongly determine what is possible to 
achieve on a project. Usually, when you change any one of these, 
you change your outcome as well. For each objective that you 
define for a project (for example, "Research off-the-shelf and 
custom-built databases within one month") ask yourself how the 
time and funds you've allocated to that objective will affect the 
quality of the result. 


Deciding whether and how to make tradeoffs among time, cost, 
and quality is a core dimension of project management. If you 
make a tradeoff that reduces quality, be sure to inform all the 
project stakeholders and make sure they support the change. 
Otherwise, you're setting yourself up for failure, and the project's 
final outcome will almost certainly disappoint at least some 
stakeholders. 


Scenario: Part 2 


: Part 2 


: After completing the defining and organizing phase of project management, Rebecca turns to 
the planning phase. She develops a budget and assembles her team. Based on her assessment of | 
| the skills required by the project, she selects several employees from her department, as well as į 


two database consultants who have worked with her group before. 


: Then she considers various scheduling methods. She's familiar with Gantt and PERT charts, as 
' well as various project-planning software packages—but she's uncertain which would be the 


most appropriate tool for this particular project. 


: When she mentions her uncertainty to Herman, her friend in finance, he says, "Well, what's going 
; to be more important to you during the project—saving time and showing stakeholders how 
: things are progressing, or providing detailed information on which tasks must be completed 


_ before another one can start?" 
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Based on Rebecca's priorities, which scheduling method would you 
advise her to select? 


e Use Gantt charts that represent what the project activities are, 
where they overlap, and how much time is allocated for each 


Correct choice. 


Since Rebecca is familiar with her team and her boss has stressed 
the importance of regular stakeholder updates, Rebecca should 
opt for Gantt charts. These charts are simple to construct and 
appreciated for their ability to depict the "big picture" of a 
project at a glance. Thus they save time while also enabling 
stakeholders and end-users to quickly and easily see how a 
project is progressing. 


e Employ PERT charts that show the important task dependencies 
of the project 


Not the best choice. 


Since Rebecca and her team members know one another and her 
supervisor has emphasized the need for regular updates for all 
stakeholders, it would be better for Rebecca to use Gantt bar 
charts. 


Both PERT and Gantt charts have their pros and cons. PERT charts 
allow for detailed knowledge of all project parts and their 
interdependencies, but are quite complex and take time to 
master. Gantt charts are easy to build and read, but they don't 
reveal as much about how a change in one area of the project 
affects other areas. 


e Purchase the most up-to-date version of a well-regarded project- 
planning software package that handles both Gantt and PERT 
charts as well as budgets 


Not the best choice. 


Since Rebecca's project is time sensitive, she shouldn't adopt an 
unfamiliar software package at this point. The training and 
technical support that she may need in order to begin using the 
new software might create delays in her overall project schedule. 
Too often, managers get lured into using a scheduling tool 
because "everyone else is using it" or because "it's cutting edge." 
To select a scheduling method or tool, take a hard look at how 
you like to work and what your project priorities are. Then select 
the method or tool that best fits your habits and needs. 


Scenario: Part 3 
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Part 3 


: Rebecca decides to use Gantt charts to schedule her project. Once the scheduling is complete, 
; she moves to the project execution phase. Her team begins carrying out all the activities 
| necessary to achieve the project's objectives, including researching various database designs, 


selecting the one that suits their needs, and building the final database. 


Rebecca also establishes a system for monitoring and controlling the project. As part of her 

; system, she tries to stay focused on what's important by continually asking herself questions 
such as, "Which parts of the project are the most essential to track and control?" and "What are 
: our top objectives in launching the project?" Next, she prepares to put several other controls in 


; place as well. 


What other kinds of project controls might Rebecca establish? 
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e Weekly progress-and-problem updates from each team member 
Good choice. 


Regular updates from team members are valuable because they 
enable you to respond in a timely manner to the concerns or 
problems that inevitably arise during projects. The best-case 
scenario is to receive information on a real-time basis—that is, 
immediately as concerns and problems arise. In most cases, 
weekly updates will achieve this. They're frequent enough to allow 
a quick response, and they're structured enough to enable you to 
deal with issues systematically. 


e Acorrective-action plan in response to problems that arise during 
the project 


Good choice. 


All project-control systems should contain plans for how you'll 
respond to problems that arise as the project unfolds. Without a 
response plan, your control system enables you only to monitor 
what's going on—but not control it. However, in seeking to 
exercise control over the project, take care not to go too far in 
the other direction and micromanage team members who are 
capable of handling their roles in the project and its associated 
problems themselves. 


e A communication plan that enables stakeholders to be updated 
on the project's status 


Not the best choice. 


Though it's essential to communicate progress regularly to all 
project stakeholders, this type of communication plan is not an 
example of a project control used during the execution phase. 
Rather, project-control systems focus on three things: (1) 
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continually clarifying the project's objectives, (2) building 
corrective action into the system, and (3) responding in a timely 
manner to problems. 


Scenario: Conclusion 


- Conclusion 


With her project-control system in place, Rebecca's team forges ahead on the work, addressing 

: problems as they arise. As the team completes its work, Rebecca moves to the final phase in the 
project life cycle: closing down the project. This phase entails evaluating the project team's 

| performance, archiving important documents related to the project, capturing lessons learned, 
and celebrating the project's completion. 


: Project management isn't easy. By planning carefully, selecting the best scheduling method for 
; your project's needs and your own work habits, and establishing an effective project-control 
_ system, you can boost your chances of steering a project toward success. 


Activity: Check Your Knowledge: Question 1 


You've been assigned a project that seems to have explicit, set expectations and clearly outlined 
responsibilities. Before you begin developing a plan for implementing the project, what should you do 
first? 


e Ensure that funding for the project has been approved 
Not the best choice. 


Although it's good to ensure that a project is funded, you should first determine whether the 
project will meet an important business need. If it doesn't, carrying out the project would waste 
time and money. 


e Confirm that the project would solve an important business problem 
Correct choice. 


It is a good idea to confirm that the project would indeed meet an important need in your group 
or organization. While expectations may be clear, the project may not necessarily address a real 
business need. If it doesn't, carrying out the project would waste time and money. 


e Learn who the project's stakeholders are and what they hope the project will achieve 
Not the best choice. 


While identifying the project's stakeholders and their hopes is useful, you should first determine 
whether the project will meet an important business need. If it doesn't, carrying out the project 
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would waste time and money. 


Check Your Knowledge: Question 2 


Why should you spend time identifying all the stakeholders for your project? 
e To find potential champions who will support the project 
Not the best choice. 


Though finding potential champions for your project is important, this isn't the primary reason 
for identifying project stakeholders. The main reason is to ensure that project objectives meet 
everyone's expectations of success. Stakeholders’ interests vary, along with their definitions of 
project success. A critical task in the first phase of managing a project is to meld all 
stakeholders' expectations into a coherent and manageable set of project objectives. 


e To ensure that the project objectives meet everyone's expectations of success 
Correct choice. 


You need to know exactly what successful implementation of the project means to the people 
who will be affected by the project's outcomes. One critical task in the first phase of managing a 
project is to meld stakeholders' expectations into a coherent and manageable set of project 
objectives. 


e To be politically astute and identify possible obstacles early 
Not the best choice. 


Though uncovering possible obstacles is important, this isn't the primary reason for identifying 
project stakeholders. The main reason is to ensure that project objectives meet everyone's 
expectations of success. Stakeholders’ interests vary, along with their definitions of project 
success. A critical task in the first phase of managing a project is to meld all stakeholders' 
expectations into a coherent and manageable set of project objectives. 


Check Your Knowledge: Question 3 


In the defining and organizing phase of managing a project, you need to beware of "scope creep." 
What does this term mean? 


e Scope creep occurs when a project team unwittingly gives in to pressure to do more than what 
was originally planned for the project. 


Correct choice. 


As you clarify each stakeholder's definition of success, you may get caught up in trying to solve 
problems that lie beyond the scope of your project. Resist any temptation to expand the 
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project's scope without ensuring that the added objectives are critical to a majority of 
stakeholders. 


Scope creep occurs when project sponsors agree to extend the schedule without approving a 
corresponding increase in funding. 


Not the best choice. 


"Scope creep" occurs when a project team unwittingly gives in to pressure from stakeholders to 
expand the project's scope beyond the original plan. As you clarify each stakeholder's definition 
of success, you may get caught up in trying to solve problems that lie beyond the scope of your 
project. Resist any temptation to expand the project's scope without ensuring that the added 
objectives are critical to a majority of stakeholders. 


Check Your Knowledge: Question 4 


When you are defining project objectives, what three variables most often determine what is possible 
for you to consider? 


e Available resources, how realistic the project is, and time limits 


Not the best choice. 


Though these three things affect a project, it is time, cost, and quality that most often 
determine your project objectives. Change any one of these, and you change your project's 
outcome. 


Complexity, time, and resources 
Not the best choice. 


Though these three things affect a project, it is time, cost, and quality that most often 
determine your project objectives. Change any one of these, and you change your project's 
outcome. 


Time, cost, and quality 
Correct choice. 


Time, cost, and quality are the three variables that most often determine your project 
objectives. Change any one of these, and you change your project's outcome. 


Check Your Knowledge: Question 5 


What are you doing when you conduct a WBS analysis? 


e You are subdividing the overall project into smaller tasks and then subdividing the smaller tasks 


until you get to the desired task size. 
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Correct choice. 


In conducting a WBS (Work Breakdown Structure) analysis, you subdivide a complex activity into 
smaller tasks, continuing until the activity can no longer be subdivided. The outcomes give you a 
sense of your staff, budget, and time constraints. 


e You are distributing the allocated funding across the project objectives to consider and 
anticipate personnel and activity costs. 


Not the best choice. 


A WBS (Work Breakdown Structure) analysis is not about distributing allocated funds. Instead, 
it's about subdividing a complex activity into smaller tasks until the activity can no longer be 
subdivided. The outcomes give you a sense of your staff, your budget, and the project's time 
constraints. 


e You are assessing the risks involved in the project. 
Not the best choice. 


A WBS (Work Breakdown Structure) analysis is not about assessing risks. Instead, it's about 
subdividing a complex activity into smaller tasks until the activity can no longer be subdivided. 
The outcomes give you a sense of your staff, your budget, and the project's time constraints. 


Check Your Knowledge: Question 6 


You need to select a system to monitor and control the project during its execution. What essential 
function should your control system perform? 


e The system should trigger responses to problems. 
Correct choice. 


If the control data you collect doesn't trigger a response, all you are doing is monitoring the 
project; you're not actually controlling it. 


e The system should monitor activities in detail. 
Not the best choice. 


Your control system monitors data, not activities, and should trigger responses to problems. If 
the control data you collect doesn't trigger a response, all you are doing is monitoring the 
project; you're not actually controlling it. 


e The system should track costs in the units you prefer. 
Not the best choice. 


Your control system monitors data, not costs in units you prefer, and it should trigger responses 
to problems. If the control data you collect doesn't trigger a response, all you are doing is 
monitoring the project; you're not actually controlling it. 
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Check Your Knowledge: Question 7 


In scheduling your project, you need to track what tasks have to be done, how long they will take, and 
the order in which they need to be completed. Which project management tool helps you do this? 


e A project charter 
Not the best choice. 


A project charter is used to spell out the nature and scope of the project work, not to schedule 
the work. The correct choice is a Gantt chart —a common tool that project managers use to 
track work. It lists project tasks in the left-hand column and indicates time blocks for each. These 
blocks indicate when each task should begin, based on task relationships, and when it should end. 


e WBS Analysis 
Not the best choice. 


A WBS analysis is used to break down complex tasks, not to schedule the project work. The 
correct choice is a Gantt chart—a common tool that project managers use to track work. It lists 
project tasks in the left-hand column and indicates time blocks for each. These blocks indicate 
when each task should begin, based on task relationships, and when it should end. 


e A Gantt chart 
Correct choice. 


A Gantt chart is a tool that many project managers use to schedule work. It lists project tasks in 
the left-hand column and indicates time blocks for each. These blocks indicate when each task 
should begin, based on task relationships, and when it should end. 


Check Your Knowledge: Question 8 


A project charter is a concise, written document that spells out the nature and scope of the project 
work. Which of the following items should not be captured in a project charter? 


e A list of assumptions that are being made about the project 
Not the best choice. 


A list of assumptions about the project is important information that should be captured in a 
project charter. The ways in which the project team will accomplish its objectives, however, 
should not be detailed in the charter. A good project charter indicates the desired outcomes of 
the project; the means should be left to the project manager, team leader, and members to 
determine once the project is under way. 


e The benefits that the project will have for the organization 
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Not the best choice. 


The benefits that the project will have on an organization are important points that should be 
captured in a project charter. The ways in which the project team will accomplish its objectives, 
however, should not be detailed in the charter. A good project charter indicates the desired 
outcomes of the project; the means should be left to the project manager, team leader, and 
members to determine once the project is under way. 


The ways in which the project team will accomplish its objectives 
Correct choice. 


A good project charter indicates the desired outcomes of the project—but not the means by 
which a group will achieve those ends. The means should be left to the project manager, team 
leader, and members to determine once the project is under way. 


Check Your Knowledge: Question 9 


When developing a project budget, which of the following variables do many managers mistakenly 
overlook? 


e Personnel 


Not the best choice. 


Most managers don't overlook personnel costs while developing a project budget. However, they 
frequently overlook ongoing maintenance costs for office space. Other overlooked variables that 
should be factored into a budget include training costs to bring team members up to speed, 
insurance costs, licensing fees, and costs for outside support such as legal or accounting 
counsel. 


Travel 
Not the best choice. 


Most managers don't overlook travel costs while developing a project budget. However, they 
frequently overlook ongoing maintenance costs for office space. Other overlooked variables that 
should be factored into a budget include training costs to bring team members up to speed, 
insurance costs, licensing fees, and costs for outside support such as legal or accounting 
counsel. 


Maintenance 
Correct choice. 


There may be ongoing maintenance costs for office space that you should consider while 
developing your project budget. Other commonly overlooked variables that should be factored 
into a budget include training costs to bring team members up to speed, insurance costs, 
licensing fees, and costs for outside support such as accounting or legal counsel. 


e Research 
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Not the best choice. 


Most managers don't overlook research-related costs while developing a project budget. 
However, they frequently overlook ongoing maintenance costs for office space. Other overlooked 
variables that should be factored into a budget include training costs to bring team members up 
to speed, insurance costs, licensing fees, and costs for outside support such as legal or 
accounting counsel. 


Check Your Knowledge: Question 10 


In the best of all possible worlds, who conducts the evaluation of a completed project? 
e The project manager, with all stakeholders providing input 
Not the best choice. 


While the project manager and stakeholders can provide useful information for a post-project 
evaluation, the ideal individual to conduct the evaluation is an independent person who can 
objectively assess whether the team met its objectives. 


e An independent person who can be objective 
Correct choice. 


Ideally, an independent person who's capable of making an objective assessment should conduct 
the post-project evaluation. Even when an independent auditor is not available, the evaluation 
must be done in a spirit of learning, not with an attitude of criticism and blame. 


e The individual(s) who identified the initial problem and project 
Not the best choice. 


While individuals who identified the initial problem and project can provide useful information for 
a post-project evaluation, the ideal person to conduct the evaluation is an independent individual 
who can objectively assess whether the team met its objectives. 


Check Your Knowledge: Results 


Your score: 


Steps for building an effective project team 


1. Recruit competent members. 
o Identify the skills needed to fulfill the project team's goals. 
o Identify individuals who possess the required talent, knowledge, and experience. 
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o Recruit for any missing competencies or find ways to strengthen skills in existing team 
members. 

o Look for members who can learn new skills quickly as needed. 

2. Define a clear, common goal. 

o Identify the project team's goal in concise, clear language—such as "Overhaul the 
customer service process so that 95% of incoming calls will be handled by one service 
representative." 

o Explain how the goal supports the company's vision, values, and strategy. 

o Clarify the team's duration—how long it will work together to complete the project. 

3. Identify performance metrics. 

o Select metrics that express how the team's success on the project will be measured; for 
example, "Eighty percent of all customer calls will be resolved in three minutes or less." 

o Set up performance metrics for interim milestones that the team can achieve as it carries 
out the project. 

4. Foster commitment to the goal by cultivating a supportive environment. 

o Encourage collaborative work among team members and emphasize collective 
achievement. 

o Use language that accentuates communal effort, such as "We are making good progress" 
or "Where do we stand with respect to our project deadlines?" 

5. Create a project charter. 

o Develop a concise written document that spells out the nature of the project that the 
team will complete and expectations for results. 

o Work with the team to develop the specific means by which the team will achieve the 
project objectives. 


Steps for building a Gantt chart 


. List phases of the project, from first to last, down the left side of the page. 
. Add a time scale across the top or bottom from beginning to deadline. 
. Draw a blank rectangle for phase one from phase start date to estimated completion date. 
. Draw rectangles for each remaining phase; make sure dependent phases start on or after the 
date that any earlier, dependent phases finish. 
5. For independent phases, draw time-estimate rectangles according to preferences of people doing 
and supervising the work. 
6. Adjust phase time estimates as needed so that the entire project finishes on or before deadline. 
7. Add a milestone legend as appropriate. 
8. Use graphics to indicate which stakeholder group has responsibility for completing a particular 
activity. 
9. Present the chart to stakeholders and team members for feedback. 
10. Adjust as needed. 


AUN- 


Steps for developing a critical path 


1. List all the activities required to complete your project, and give a brief description of each. 

2. Determine the expected duration of each activity. 

3. List the other activities that must be completed before each activity's start. 

4. On a separate piece of paper, add a time scale across the top or bottom of the page from 
beginning to deadline. 
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5. Draw a critical path diagram, using circles to indicate project activities and arrows to indicate 

task duration. 

. Compute the earliest start times for each activity. 

. Compute the earliest finish times for each activity. 

. Identify the critical path by locating the longest sequence of tasks through the project. 

. Estimate the expected duration of the entire project by adding up the durations of all the 
activities in the critical path. 


OO CON MD 


Tips for getting your WBS right 


e Start by identifying the top-priority tasks that must be completed for your project to succeed. 
Break those tasks into the smallest possible subtasks. 

e Stop subdividing activities and tasks when they require the same amount of time as the smallest 
unit of time you want to schedule. For example, if you want to schedule tasks to the nearest 
day, break work down to tasks that take one day to perform. 

e Identify the people who will have to do the work laid out in your WBS, and involve them in the 
process of breaking down tasks. They are in the best position to know what is involved with 
every job and how those jobs can be broken down into manageable pieces. 

e Analyze each task. Ask yourself whether each is necessary and whether some can be redesigned 
to make them faster and less costly to complete. 

e Check your work by looking at all the subtasks and seeing whether they add up to the highest- 
level tasks. Take care that you haven't overlooked any important tasks. 

e Aim for three to six levels of subdivided activities—with additional levels for more complex 
projects. Keep in mind that only enormous projects have more than 20 levels. 

e While estimating the time required for the tasks in each level of your WBS, keep in mind that 
these are estimates. You may well decide to change them later, as you begin refining a project 
schedule and budget. 

e If you decide to incorporate padding in your time estimates to reduce the risk of certain tasks 
falling behind schedule, let other stakeholders know about the padding. Ensure that everyone 
knows the consequences of failing to meet deadlines. 


Tips for scheduling a project 


e Select the most useful tool for creating a draft schedule—such as Gantt charts, PERT charts, and 
critical path diagrams. You can create these with paper and pencil or with project management 
software; use whatever approach you're most comfortable with. 

e Know which deadlines are hard and fast and which have some flexibility. 

e Avoid including tasks that have a duration of more than four to six weeks on your schedule. 
Instead, break such tasks into smaller tasks that have shorter durations. 

e Don't schedule more activities than you can personally oversee. 

e Record all time segments in the same increments, such as days or weeks. 

e Avoid creating a schedule that assumes overtime is needed to meet original target dates. You 
want to leave some flexibility for handling unexpected problems that might arise once you begin 
implementing the schedule. 

e Look for ways to make your schedule more accurate and streamlined. For example, ask whether 
your time estimates are accurate. Consider whether you've left any tasks out. Anticipate 
potential bottlenecks. 


Tips for selecting project-management software 
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Any project-management software should: 


e Handle development of and changes to Gantt charts, PERT diagrams, and calculations of critical 
paths. 

e Produce a schedule and budgets. 

e Integrate project schedules with a calendar allowing for weekends and holidays. 

e Let you create different scenarios for contingency planning and updating. 

e Warn of overscheduling of individuals and groups. 


Tips for putting a late project back on schedule 


e Renegotiate. With stakeholders, discuss the possibility and ramifications of extending the 
deadline. 

e Use later steps to recover lost time. Reexamine schedules and budgets to see if you can you 
make up the time elsewhere. 

e Narrow the project scope. Are there nonessential elements of the project that can be dropped to 
reduce costs and save time? 

e Deploy more resources. Can you put more people or machines to work on the project? If so, 
weigh the costs of deploying more resources against the importance of the deadline. 

e Accept substitution. For example, if the project is delayed because certain parts will be arriving 
late, can you substitute a more readily available part? 

e Seek alternative sources. Can another source supply a missing item that has caused the project 
to fall behind schedule? 

e Accept partial delivery. Can you accept a few of a needed item to keep work going, and 
complete the delivery later? 

e Offer incentives. Can you offer bonuses or other incentives for on-time delivery of work or parts 
needed to meet project deadlines? 

e Demand compliance. Emphasize how crucial it is that people do what they said they would to 
meet project deadlines. Demanding compliance may require support from senior management. 


Worksheet for identifying your project objectives 
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Worksheet for Identifying Your Project Objectives 


Use rhis worksheet to uncover the izswer and parameters at the core ef your prefect. 


Part L Identify the Business Need Behind the Proposed Project 


Whar is the percerved need or prepove bekind what we are mymg 30 accomplish with tis project? 


‘What criteria are people poing 10 use ro Judge as project a wccess? 


Part Ii. Identify Stakeholders” Needs 


Who kas 4 stake in the cuncoue of the proposed project? 


Do che various stakebolders’ goals for the project differ? If so, bow? 


Part IIL Brainstorm Alternatives 


List possible almercamves thar vou snd other project teams aaeadbers have penerated for addressing the barésess nead you Ve MeotiGed. 
Evaleace the slrernattves, and prt an asterick next ro the cee thar will best address the business need. Next to chat altermacre, write 
dows why yoa believe is the bes cae 


Part IV. Set Project Objectives 


State your project's objectives. Make sure each objective is SMART—cpecific, mearwcable, acnon-cotened, realistic, and time- 
taxed. 


Is there a selationiop Derwees your project’ s obgectives aod your organization's strategic goals? If cot, revise the objectives and 
concider ways to encure thar they support organizations! goals. 


Wall your project benefit the organization? Ef so, bow? If not, bow can you redefine the objectives so that the project will benefit your 
orgamization? 


COH Hirai Buiizois Sebos Padling All ngin reserved. 


Project charter worksheet 


Project Charter Worksheet 


Use this form to define the nature and scope of she project team's work as well as management's expectations 
ts 


for res 


Part I. Executive Summary 


What are die nrniact' chinctivet (dediveralsloe\? 
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mrama wee eee pangonan m wget (eves mee 


Part IL Business Case 


‘Whar is the Dusisess need thar the project will address? 


What is the relaccaskp between the project's goals mad the organizmom’; goals? 


What ave he benefits of íhe project to the orpecizntion? _ 


‘What is the project's missiou? 


‘What is the project's scope? 


‘What is the expected cine Same for the work? 


‘What are tbe projects major milestones? 


‘What is the project's budget? 


What revourees weaveliabtete the poojact eat 


What ace Se quality reqacrements for the project? 


What sisvauptioat are being made about the project? 


‘What ave ibe project's <ousaaints? 


Part IV. Risk Assessment 


Jn the table below, outline the risks associated with the project, their probability of occurrence, and their 
potential imp 


Part V. Project Organization 


Jn the table below, outline role: and responsibilities of project team members 
| Team Member Name | Role | Respomibitity 
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© 2004 Harvard Beatoect School Peblabieg, All right: reservred 


Worksheet for developing high-level estimates 


Worksheet for Developing High-Level Estimates 


Use rhis worksheer to divide a complex activicy into smaller taskz—e process nonn a: Work Breakdown Saweture 
(WES). Once tasks have been broken down inte smaller, more manageable units, estimate the time, costs, and skillz 
needed to complete each sazk. These high-level exnnrates will inform your project plan. Use multiple page: az needed. 


Deseription of the overall project: 


What is the smallest unit of dime that you want to schedule? For exampte, gfyou want ro schedule to the meanest day. 
pou will need to break doun work so the point where tacks take a day to perform, 


© 2006 Harvard Borina School Publichieg, AL right: reserved 


Worksheet for assessing project team members' skills 
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Worksheet for Assessing Project Team Members’ Skills 


Use this worksheet to take stock of tie skills that potential project team members might bring fo the rabla. 


Part I. Identify Needed Skills 


2. What are the desired results of the project? 


3. What activities will produce the results you want? 


4. Wiat skills do those activities require? 


Part IL Identify People with Required Skills 


i, Stuvey your organization. Which individuals bave the needed skills you've identified in Past I? List them in 


2. Review the table you completed above. Have you listed at least one person to represent each of the 
following skills? 


Technical: expertise in specific areas 

Problem-solving: ability to analyze different sinutions and craft solutions that others may not see 
Interpersonal: capacity to work effectively with others 

Organizational: wsderstanding of the company’s political and logistical landscape and ability to form 
networks of contacts throughout the organization 

Developmental: ability to master new skills as needed 

Commamication: capacity to effectively and efficiently exchange information and listen to others 


__ Hany of the above skills is missing in the list of proposed team members, how will you fill the gap? 


ONN Berend Suizan Sebos Padises All agin mered 
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Meeting minutes form 


Meeting Minutes Form 


Use this form to doctoment decision: made during project team meeting: and to record who ft accountable for 
carrying out decisions and when and how they re going to carry them out 


Project Name: 


Date and Time: 


Attendees: 


© 200+ Harvard Decisi AON Patintisg. AL rigan recsered 


Worksheet for monitoring project progress 
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Worksheet for Monitoring Project Progress 


Use this form to help assess progress on your project, present this information to others, and determine next 
steps 
Project: 
For the period from: 
Current Status 
Key milestones for chit period: 
Achieved (list) Coming ep next (ist) 


Key issues or problems: 


Aide (ist) 


Implications of Current Statws 
Does the project states require changes in objectives, timeline/delivery dates, project scope, or resource allocation (including 
people and ficaacial)” If 19, list them below. 


List the specific action steps that will be done to belp more this project forward saccessfully. Put a name and date next to each 
step if poxuible. 


© 3004 Harvars Baross: Scbect Prbtiteeg AD ngan cared 


Form for capturing lessons learned 
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Form for Capturing Lessons Learned 


Use tits form fo summarize the “lessons learned” from a completed project. Idenmify lessons learned by asking 
ail project parsicipants fo meet and discuss. 
Project name: Date: 
Prepared by: 
Meeting participants: 


For each major phase of the project (or key task), identify what worked (what you did well), what didn t work, 
and ways the team could Improve the process tite next ime. 


Project Phase Task Whar Worked What Didn't Work Way: to Improve 


Targets analysis: How effectively did the project'team ... 
Achieve goals and meet project objectives? 


Mee: deadlines? 
Monitor and stay within budget? 
Commnenicate dont the project? 


Resources assessunent: Were the resources allocated to che project (time, money, personnel) appropriate, sufficient, 
and efficiently nsed? Explav: pow responses 


Lessons learmed: What are the key lessons learned that can be applied to future projects” 


© 3604 Eimar Baross: Sebaot Poitier AD agin mered 


Why Develop Others? 


_ “At the end of the day, you bet on people, not strategies.” 
_ Larry Bossidy 
_ Former CEO, AlliedSignal 


: In today’s global business environment, markets and regulations change quickly. Competitors 
; constantly innovate. Technological changes are the norm. 


: In order to outmaneuver the competition and meet the demands of the moment, organizations 
; must be agile. They must execute flawlessly. And they must transform themselves continuously. 


Are your leaders ready? 


_ Dr. Noel M. Tichy 
_ Professor 
University of Michigan Ross School of Business 


We have now entered an era where | don’t care what industry you’re in, you need leaders who 
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; can make decisions, make judgment calls at every single level. All the way down to the interface 
_ with the customer. 


If you go to a company like Google or any of the high tech companies, a lot of the innovation 

; that Amazon does is happening right at the front line. Go ahead, try it, put it out there, we'll 
learn from it. That cannot happen if the senior leadership doesn't have a commitment to both 

| develop the leadership capability, but develop the business through engaging people at all levels 
_ of the organization. 


: Becoming a teaching organization 


| like to tell parents that they cannot delegate their responsibility to develop their children. And | 
© think it is the same in an organization. Day in and day out the person that has the biggest 
impact on people in the organization is the next level above and the associates around and 

| below. And so to build a learning organization | say is not enough. Learning could be, you know 
we are learning cooking, we are learning this or that, but teaching organizations, when | learned 

' something, | have a responsibility to teach my colleagues. 


: So everybody takes responsibility for generating new knowledge and it is not enough to be a 
learner, you then have to translate it into teaching. 


| The Virtuous Teaching Cycle 

: The role of a leader is to ensure that the people who work for them and around them are better 
every day. There's only one way to make people better. It's to teach them, learn from them, 

: create what | call "virtuous teaching cycles”, not command and control. 


A virtuous teaching cycle is teach learn, teach learn. And the leader has a responsibility for 

: reducing the hierarchy, for having a point of view to start the discussion, but then to be 
responsible to hear everyone's voice, get everyone involved in a disciplined way. It is not a free 
; for all. But it is the leader's responsibility to create that virtuous teaching cycle. 


A wonderful example of virtuous teaching cycle is the program that Roger Enrico ran at Pepsi, 
where every one of the 10 vice presidents comes with a business project. 


Roger Enrico gets smarter as result of five days with 10 vice presidents, because he's learning 
from them. He needs to lower the hierarchy. He needs to be open to learning. And in turn, the 
; people participating need to be energized and empowered to come up and engage in problem 
: solving. 


: Another example is at Best Buy, where every morning in the stores you would bring 20 
associates or so together and they would review the profit and loss statement from the day 

i before, what we learned from the different customer segments in our stores, what we can do to 
improve our performance this day. And they do that every single day. The store manager was 

_ learning mostly from the associates on the floor. 


7 That was a virtuous teaching cycle were everybody is teaching everybody, everybody is learning 
; and the result has been an incredible result at Best Buy. 


: “The growth and development of people is the highest calling of leadership.” 
- Harvey S. Firestone 


Founder, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co 


There are clear advantages to leader-led development. 
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: But for many leaders, taking on teaching, coaching, and other development responsibilities can 
: seem daunting. You might avoid taking on these roles due to lack of time, resources, or your 
| own lack of comfort with this role. 


: The following tips and resources can help you impart valuable learning to your team every day. 


To develop others... 
| @ Start with a Teachable Point of View 


The first requirement of being able to develop other leaders is to have what | call a teachable 
point of view. | often give the example of, if | ran a tennis camp and you just came to day one of 
: the tennis camp, | better have a teachable point of view on how I teach tennis. So you are 
standing there looking at me and it has got four elements. One, the ideas, well how do | teach 

; the backhand, the forehand, the serve, rules of tennis. Then if | am a good tennis coach, | have a 
set of values. What are the right behaviors | want, how do | want you to dress, how do | want 

; you to behave on the tennis court. 


: But if that's all | have, what do | do? Show you a power point presentation and then expect you 
to hit 500 backhands, 500 serves, run around for eight hours. | have to have a teachable point 
; of view on emotional energy. How do | motivate you to buy in to the ideas and values? 


i On one end of the spectrum it could be | threaten you with corporal punishment, the other | can 
| give you stock options, | can make you feel good about yourself, | can help you develop as a 
| human being, what motivates you. 


And then finally, how do | make the tough judgment calls, the yes/no, decisions as the tennis 
: coach, the ball is in, the ball is out. | don't hire consultants and set up a committee, it is yes/no. 
And the same with running a business, what are the products, services, distribution channels, 
: customer segments that are going to grow top line growth and profitability of the organization. 


What are the values that | want everyone in the organization to have, how do | emotionally 

: energize thousands of people, and then how do | make the yes/no, judgments on people and on 
business issues. So the fundamental building block of being able to develop other leaders is to 

| have that teachable point of view just like the tennis coach. 


7 To develop others... 
_ © Lead with questions 


Questions are hugely important because you want to create dialogue and again, what | call a 

_ virtuous teaching cycle where the teacher learns from the students and vice versa. Which means 
everybody ought to be free to ask whatever is on their mind, whatever it will take to get clarity: 
: and understanding, but it is not the leader just coming in and freeform asking questions. | believe | 
the leader has a responsibility for framing the discussion, for having as best they can a teachable 
| point of view, they may need help from their people in flushing it out, but they need to set the | 
stage but then it has to be a very interactive, what | call virtuous teaching cycle environment, 
: teach learn, teach learn, teach learn. 


To develop others... 
_ © Make it part of your routine 


A good example to me of an outstanding leader developing other leaders is Myrtle Potter who at 
; the time | am commenting was Chief Operating Officer of Genentech running the commercial side 
of the business. And she would take time at the end of every single meeting and do some 

: coaching of the whole team on how we could perform as a team better, and then she would 
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; often take individuals and say, could we spend 10 minutes over a cup of coffee, | want to give 

: you some feedback and coaching on that report that you just presented on or how you are 

: handling a particularly difficult human resource issue, but it was part of her regular routine. And 
| | think the challenge for all of us as leaders is to make that a way of life and it is built into the 
fabric of how we lead and it is not a one off event, three times a year. It is happening almost 

: every day. 


2 To develop others... 
_ © Make it a priority 


' One of the biggest challenges in getting people kind of on this path is to overcome some of their 
own resistance, either fear or the way | view the world | don't have time for this, everybody can 
: make time. Roger Enrico is CEO of Pepsi. He didn't have time to go off for a week at a time and 
run training sessions. He had to readjust his calendar. So it requires you to look in the mirror and 

: say, is this important. If it is important, of course | can make the time. Then | have to get over 

| my own anxiety on how well | can do it, but it is a commitment to get on the path that says: 

this is how | am going to drive my own performance and the performance of my colleagues. 


i To develop others... 
; @ Learn to teach 


| think the biggest mistake is to assume you are going to be good at it right off the bat. It is like 
: learning anything else. First time you go out and try and play tennis, good luck. But you got to 
stay with it and you got to engage your people in helping make you better and them better. And 
so it is a journey you need to get on, not | am going to do it perfectly when | start out. 


If you want to be a great leader who is a great teacher, it's very simple. You have got to dive 
into the deep end of the pool. But you've got to dive into the pool with preparation. | don't want 
: you drowning. | want you succeeding. It is extraordinarily rewarding for most human beings to 
teach others. | think once you can turn that switch on, it is self perpetuating. You get a lot of 

| reinforcement, your team is better. You perform better because your performance goes up and 
it becomes this virtuous teaching cycle. 


Your opportunity to develop others 


We’ve heard why developing others can drive greater business results, and how to make the 

| most of your leader-led development efforts. The materials provided in Develop Others enable 
you to create personalized learning experiences for YOUR team within the flow of their daily 

| activities. Use the guides and projects to engage your team quickly. And to explore how key 
concepts apply to them in the context of their priorities and goals. 


The value of teaching is the performance of the organization is totally dependent on making 

: your people smarter and more aligned every day as the world changes. In the 21st century we 
are not going to get by with command and control. We are going to have to get by with 

| knowledge creation. The way you create knowledge in an organization is you create these 

| virtuous teaching cycles where you are teaching and learning simultaneously, responding to 
customer demands and changes, responding to changes in the global environment. My bottom 
: line is if you're not teaching, you're not leading. 
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A leader’s most important role in any organization is making good judgments — well informed, wise 
decisions about people, strategy and crises that produce the desired outcomes. When a leader shows 
consistently good judgment, little else matters. When he or she shows poor judgment nothing else 
matters. In addition to making their own good judgment calls, good leaders develop good judgment 
among their team members. 


Dr. Noel M. Tichy 
Professor, University of Michigan Ross School of Business 


Dr. Noel M. Tichy is Professor of Management and Organizations, and Director of the Global Business 
Partnership at the University of Michigan Ross School of Business. The Global Business Partnership links 
companies and students around the world to develop and engage business leaders to incorporate 
global citizenship activities, both environmental projects and human capital development, for those at 
the bottom of the pyramid. Previously, Noel was head of General Electric’s Leadership Center at 
Crotonville, where he led the transformation to action learning at GE. Between 1985 and 1987, he was 
Manager of Management Education for GE where he directed its worldwide development efforts at 
Crotonville. He currently consults widely in both the private and public sectors. He is a senior partner in 
Action Learning Associates. Noel is author of numerous books and articles, including: 


For more information about Noel Tichy, visit http://www.noeltichy.com. 


Share an Idea 


Leaders are in a unique position to recognize the ideas and tools that are most relevant and useful for 
their teams. If you only have a few minutes, consider sharing an idea or tool from this topic with your 
team or peers that is relevant and timely to their situation. 


For example, consider sending one of the three recommended ideas or tools below to your team with 
your comments or questions on how the idea or tool can be of value to your organization. By simply 
sharing the item, you can easily engage others in important conversations and activities relevant to 
your goals and priorities. 


Project charter worksheet 
Define project objectives 
Steps for building an effective project team 


To share an idea, tip, step, or tool with your comments via e-mail, select the EMAIL link in the upper 
right corner of the page that contains the idea, tip, step, or tool that you wish to share. 


Discussion 1: Capturing lessons from past projects 


At any one time, members of your team are managing projects of all sorts. With every project they 
handle, they learn important lessons that they can then apply to subsequent projects. By capturing 
these lessons, they can continually improve the way they manage projects. And that increases the 
odds that their projects will deliver the promised value for your unit and organization. 


To capture lessons from past projects, your team members need to learn how to evaluate not only a 
project’s performance in terms of quality, schedule, and cost requirements, but also their own 
performance on key project-management processes — such as conducting meetings and testing key 
assumptions. 
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Use these resources to lead a discussion with your team about these aspects of learning from past 
projects. 


Download resources: 


Discussion Invitation: Capturing Lessons from Past Projects 
Discussion Guide: Capturing Lessons from Past Projects 
Discussion Slides: Capturing Lessons from Past Projects (optional) 
Tips for Preparing for and Leading the Discussion 


Working through the discussion guide can take up to 45 minutes. If you prefer a shorter 15- or 30- 
minute session, you may want to focus only on those concepts and activities most relevant to your 
situation. 


Discussion 2: Balancing a project's competing demands 


With every project your team members manage, they will likely have to decide whether and how to 
make trade-offs between three key measures of project performance: (1) quality, or how well the 
project achieves its stated objectives and produces the desired deliverables; (2) time — that is, 
whether the project can be completed by the desired date; and (3) cost, or whether the project will 
come in within budget. 


Whenever a project team changes one of these measures of project performance, the remaining two 
measures may have to change. For instance, if key project stakeholders insist that the project team 
accelerate the schedule, the team may have to sacrifice quality or spend more money to speed up the 
work. 


By learning how to balance these competing demands, your team members can make smart decisions, 
understand the consequences of changes they decide to make, and communicate the consequences of 
those changes clearly to project stakeholders. 


Use these resources to lead a discussion with your team about balancing their projects' competing 
demands. 


Download resources: 


Discussion Invitation: Balancing a Project's Competing Demands 
Discussion Guide: Balancing a Project's Competing Demands 
Discussion Slides: Balancing a Project's Competing Demands (optional) 
Tips for Preparing for and Leading the Discussion 


Working through the discussion guide can take up to 45 minutes. If you prefer a shorter 15- or 30- 
minute session, you may want to focus only on those concepts and activities most relevant to your 
situation. 


Start a Group Project 


Just like any change effort, successfully incorporating new skills and behaviors into one's daily 
activities and habits takes time and effort. After reviewing or discussing the concepts in this topic, 
your direct reports will still need your support to fully apply new concepts and skills. They will need to 
overcome a variety of barriers including a lack of time, lack of confidence, and a fear of making 
mistakes. They will also need opportunities to hone their skills and break old habits. To help ensure 
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their success, you can provide safe opportunities for individuals and your team as a whole to practice 
and experiment with new skills and behaviors on the job. 


For example, to encourage the adoption of new norms, you can provide your team members with 
coaching, feedback, and additional time to complete tasks that require the use of new skills. 
Management approaches such as these will encourage team members to experiment with new skills 
until they become proficient. 


Group learning projects provide another valuable technique for accelerating team members' 
development of new behaviors. A group learning project is an on-the-job activity aimed at providing 
team members with direct experience implementing their new knowledge and skills. Through a learning 
project, team members discover how new concepts work in the context of their situation, while 
simultaneously having a direct and tangible impact on the organization. 


The documents below provide steps, tips, and a template for initiating a group learning project with 
your team, along with two project recommendations for this topic. 
Download resources: 


Tips for Initiating and Supporting a Learning Project 
Learning Project Plan Template 

Learning Project: Manage a Project's Risks 

Learning Project: Define a Project's Critical Path 


Performing a Project Premortem 


Gary Klein. "Performing a Project Premortem." Harvard Business Review, September 2007. 


Download file 


Summary 


In a premortem, team members assume that the project they are planning has just failed—as so many 
do—and then generate plausible reasons for its demise. Those with reservations may speak freely at 
the outset, so that the project can be improved rather than autopsied. 


Will Project Creep Cost You—or Create Value 


Loren Gary. "Will Project Creep Cost You—or Create Value." Harvard Management Update, January 
2005. 


Download file 


Summary 


It's a question that can be the bane of a manager's existence: When do you permit changes to a major 
project? Allow the wrong changes and the project you're responsible for can veer off course, run over 
budget, and miss key deadlines. Ignore the right change and you fail to capitalize on a major market 
opportunity. Hence, the dilemma: How do you stay open to making midstream changes that promise to 
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improve your project's outcome without succumbing to the dangers of the phenomenon of "creep," in 
which small-scope changes add up to create irremediable budget- or schedule-busting effects? Learn 
how to create a system flexible enough to recognize value. 


They Bought In. Now They Want to Bail Out. 


Eric McNulty. "They Bought In. Now They Want to Bail Out." Harvard Business Review, December 2003. 


Download file 


Summary 


Chief Technology Officer Barry Golding is meeting with Mathews & Co.'s department heads to ask for 
another round of investment so he can begin implementing customer relationship management 
software at the menswear chain. For months, he has been the CRM project's cheerleader, and it is 
Barry whose reputation is at stake. He quickly loses control of the meeting. One department head is 
disappointed that so few of her wish list items are in Barry's latest plan. Another is sour on the project 
now that he's discovered he won't get any payback for two years. The CEO, who has given the project 
his blessing, isn't present to back up Barry. Barry can't see what he could have done to keep the 
department heads on his side. But a friend later tells him about what she calls the "blue sky paradox:" 
You have to get people to dream big to sell a project, but by doing that you set them up to be 
disappointed. What can Barry do to save the project? 


Commenting on this fictional case study are Nathaniel Leonard, the supply chain director of Goodyear's 
Engineered Products business; Andrew McAfee, an assistant professor at Harvard Business School; 


Barry J. Gilway, the executive vice-president of Zurich North America Services; and John Freeland, the 
managing partner of Accenture's CRM practice. 


v 11.0.2.07272011 © 2011 Harvard Business School Publishing. All rights reserved. 
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